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April, 1952 ¢ 35 Cents 


a pases 
Full Folks! 


+ Right now we are able to provide 
steel for the needs of our 
regular customers—but not 
as much as we would like. 
And the future is bright— 
authorities indicate that steel 
will likely be ample for all 
needs by 1953. 


%* As always, we give courteous 


attention to all comers. Your 


inquiries are welcome and we 
cy will do our utmost to help 


you—for you are a part of 


our expanding tomorrow. 


% Specialized precision shafting 


and satisfactory personal at- 
Call a 


tention has been-—for 47 years 
Specialist 


our service guarantee. 
% Also a complete inventory of Cold Finished 


Bars in rounds, squares, flats and hexagons. 
Drill rod in 3 and 12 foot lengths 


WRITE FOR ATTRACTIVE FOLDER— 


“Call a Specialist a" 


THE 


STEEL SUPPLY 


COMPANY 
yA ty Ay 26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET 
Ce \9% 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Telephone MOnroe 6-4212 


i> SUPPLY ; 


COMPANY 


CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS 


now stocked an 
distributed in th 
Chicago area b 


Type ETB 3-pole, 100- 
ampere F Frame circuit 
breaker with case open. 
Special features such as 


shunt trip, auxiliary switch, 
alarm switch and under- 


Type ETB circuit breakers in NEMA Type 1-A enclo- voltage trip, when desired, 
sures. Upper left, 600-ampere L Frame; middle, 225- are all mounted within the 
ampere K Frame; lower right, 100-ampere F Frame molded case. 


For the finest in Circuit Breakers—for ALL your electrical needs, call 
3 COMPLETE STOCKS TO DRAW FROM 


meglewoods ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


CHICAGO SOUTH BEND 
5801 S. HALSTED ST. 325 N. LAFAYETTE BLVD. 


ENGLEWOOD 4-7500 PHONE 4-1173 


ROCKFORD 


124 N. FIRST ST. 
ROCKFORD 3-544] 


Going to 
NEW YORK? 


ees 


UNITED offers 


a choice of 


DC-6 NONSTOP 
FLIGHTS DAILY! 


The most frequent nonstop schedules 
in United’s history 


Leave Arrive 
Chicago at New York at 


7 am ete 10:50 am 
8 am Ne 11:50 am 
9 am <M 12:50 pm 
I2nNoon “x= 3:50 pm 
4pm ec 7:50 pm 
5 pm ~ 8:50 pm 
6 pm ee 9:50 pm 
10:45pm ~Ne 2:35 am 
4:10 am <%= 8:00 am 


UNITED AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
OF THE U. S. 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House Corner), 
Conrad Hilton Hotel Lobby and Midway Airport. 
Call FRanklin 2-4900 or an authorized 
travel agent. 
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statisties Of Rteve 


Chicago Business 


February,1952  January,1952.—- February,195! 


Building permits _ pea eS oe 481 440 51 
Costas a) ‘chek RAS ot bee 7,947,000 $ 7,342,900 $ 8,906,30 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook Co. 26 Se eee 809 802 99 
Cost a ten. A seh: 30,112,000 $ 19,713,000 $ 46,506,00 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) : 
Real estate transfers . oie 4,894 4,929 4,71 
Consideration Weer ee bie Rie See oe 3,530,660 $ 6,162,196 $ 4,075,97 
Department store sales index _- +2 83.4% 88.0 90. 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank clearings 2 = $3,420,399, 880 555,04 0,140,54 Le 3,316,037,98 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District... $18, 633,403,000 $20,029,862,000 $17,199,988,00 
Chicago only __ — §$ 9,326,513,000 $ 9,952,756,000 $ 8,570,383,00 


(Federal Reserve Board) 


Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 


Number of shares traded a. 1,181,000 1,557,417 1,585,00 

Market value of shares traded. sds $$ 41,201,403 $ 51,231,542 $ 42,158,96 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,086,741 1,107,989 796,00 
Air express shipments, Chicago area ___ 56,058 62,305 84,05! 
EGE merchandiser cars eee 18,547 18,473 14,52: 
Electric power production, kwh _....._—_—1,220,594,000 1,334,306,000 1,138,462,00 
Industrial gas sales, therms——. 12,942,884 13,278,247 11,901,18: 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 


Surfaces division 05222 ee 44,096,663 46,174,987 48,209,73. 

Rapidgetransi tee C1yis! On eeeeeeee 12,957,228 14,763,008 12,198,33: 
PostalJreceipts eee. eee eee > 9,904,250 $ 10,181,774 $ 8,756,19 
Air passengers: 

Arrivals® ose =. : ae 162,355 166,822 122,37 

Departures eee a eee gt Mowe 172,972 178,829 132,80 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 191.9 194.1 188.. 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cook County —~ : pe ee ae Sl eed 20,650 20,803 25,11 

Other Illinois counties , 14,792 14,928 19,12! 


*Preliminary figure. 


May;1952, Tax. Calendars: == ee 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 

1 Renew city business licenses which expired April 30, 

1952 City Collector 
1 First installment of 1951 Real Estate Taxes becomes 

delinquent and subject to 1% per month penalty 

thereafter County Collector 
1 Personal Property Tax for 1951 becomes delinquent : 

and subject to 1% per month penalty thereafter County Collector 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds 


$100, pay amount to Authorized Depositar 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- 

ment for month of April Director of Revenue 
31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector of Internal 

April, 1952 Revenue : 
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in this Thanks to medical sci- 
ence, the United States 
USSUC ose iS becoming a society 


more and more domi- 
nated by older people. We are liv- 
ing longer, so to speak, than ever 
before. This means, among other 
things, that thousands of men are 
arriving at age 65, traditionally the 
year of mandatory “retirement,” in 
better health, more vigorous and 
more valuable than ever before. 
Should they retire at 65? It’s a 
debatable issue that is explored this 
month in an article (p. 13) by Ver- 
non E. Brink, who has discovered 
that age 65 is no longer the in- 
flexible retirement age it has been 
in the past. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, a New 
England town of under 200,000 pop- 
ulation, has gained national fame 
for its ambitious experiments in 
business-sponsored vocational guid- 
ance for all citizens who seek help. 
Its community vocational guidance 
center has helped tens of thousands 
of people to get jobs when they 
were unemployed and mentally de- 
jected. Businessmen started the cen- 
ter and it has paid rich dividends 
in community good will toward 
business. Carl A. Gray tells the 
story of the Bridgeport plan begin- 
ning on page 16. 


Medical science has been using 
X-rays for many years, but recent 
technological developments have 
made X-rays far more penetrating 
and revealing than ever before. 
These developments have helped 
make X-rays a vital industrial tool 
that is finding more and more ap- 
plications every day. Lee Hancock 
reports on the increasing use of in- 
dustrial X-rays, notably in “non- 
destructive testing,” in an article 
beginning on page 20. 


The operation of a profit-sharing 
trust and its advantages to many 
business concerns is discussed (p. 
15) by Homer B. Park. Chairman 
James S. Kemper of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company makes a 
powerful plea to businessmen to do 
everything in their power to get out 
the vote in this crucial election year 
in an article beginning on page 18. 


COMMERCE 


Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing 
Company 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 1951 


1951 1950 

¢ Sales of our products brought in $35,162,452 $19,447,461 
¢ Materials, Wages, Salaries and other 

operating costs amounted to 27,257,824 14,791,004 
e We paid the Federal Government and 

other agencies in taxes 4,701,121 2,047 ,037 
¢ Our Net Income after all charges 

and taxes was 3,203,507 2,609,420 
¢ Net Income per share of Common 

Stock was 78 1.88 
e We paid cash dividends of 2,423,750 2,354,500 
e On each of the 1,385,000 shares 

this amounts to eGo 1.70 
¢ Our backlog of unfilled orders on 

December 31 amounted to 24,500,000 28,400,000 


A copy of the 1951 Annual 
Report will be sent on request. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL, 


“The World's Largest Fabricators of Railway Car Specialties’’ 


Bureaucracy Gone Wild 


The Wage Stabilization board has made inflationary 
wage and fringe benefit recommendations in the 
steel case which at this writing appear to make a 
strike probable although not inevitable. A more 
serious blow to the economy and the defense pro- 
gram than a steel strike would be hard to contrive. 


But the board has managed to go beyond even that. 


In its recommendation for a union shop in the in- 
dustry, it has aimed a blow at a basic liberty, the 
worker’s right to hold his job without belonging 


to or paying dues to a union if he chooses not to 


do so. 

The WSB was set up.as a temporary agency to 
handle labor problems so as to prevent inflation dur- 
ing the defense emergency. Its recommendation for 
a union shop far exceeds this purpose. If accepted, 


‘it would bring about a permanent change in funda- 
‘mental labor relationships in the steel industry. 


No matter how the bitter dispute over money 
terms of the board’s recommendations is finally re- 
solved, the steel companies should not be coerced 
into accepting the union shop recommendation. ‘To 
do so would be to forfeit, under government duress, 
a right which belongs to the individual and is not 
even a proper subject for collective bargaining. 
Neither the steel industry nor any other industry 
should be put in such a position by the government. 

Extension of the Defense Production Act, under 
which the WSB was created, is now before Congress. 


If the act is to be extended, the area of the WSB’s 


authority must be sharply defined. In fact, to clinch 


the matter permanently, Congress would do well to 


make a declaration that no agency of the U. S. gov- 


'ernment will participate in any action which re- 


quires a worker to belong to or pay dues to a union 
to hold his job. 


Socialization Is No Bargain 


Economic Intelligence, a publication of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, recently carried an 
enlightening article on the cost of socialized medi- 
cine. It pointed out that according to a British sur- 
vey the total cost to the taxpayer there for the na- 
tional health service program is “only” about 46 
cents a person a week. 

Not so expensive, until one digs a bit deeper. As 
Economic Intelligence points out, the average Brit- 
ish factory worker earns but 41 cents an hour, 
meaning that socialized health service for a family 
of three costs him an average 3.4 hours of work 


The Editor’s Page 


every week. Most recent figures show that the aver- 
age factory worker in this country makes $1.621% 
an hour, including overtime, which, assuming a 
proportionate real cost for a compulsory health in- 
surance plan for us, would mean that a U. S. factory 
worker with two dependents would be paying 
$5.52 a week or $287.30 a year for socialized medi- 
cine. 

Furthermore, in Britain, the present social  se- 
curity taxes pay less than one-ninth of the total cost 
of health service. The rest of the bill for so-called 
“free” medical care is met by heavy excise taxes on 
articles ranging from beer to toothbrushes. There 
is a big hidden bill for Britain’s health program. 

As Economic Intelligence declares, “The old 
adage that you can’t get something for nothing 
seems still to be true.” Compulsory health protec- 
tion would dig deeply into every pocket, directly 
and indirectly, and the average worker of moderate 
means would be hit the hardest. 


Soaking The Poor 


More and more people are becoming familiar with 
the fact that about 30 per cent of the national in- 
come is being taken by taxes. Few, however, have a 
very specific idea of the incidence of taxation by 
income groups. 

Real light has been shed on_ this 
study made by Professor Richard A. 
the University of Michigan based on 
and revised by Dr. Rufus S. Tucker, economist of 
the General Motors Corporation. Dr. Tucker's 
figures, adjusted for the increased percentage taxes 
took in 1951 over 1948, bring out the startling fact 
that even on annual incomes of $999 or less the 
total tax bites 23.4 per*cent. In the $2,000"ifo 
$5,000 annual income bracket, the tax burden is 
32.9 per cent. For incomes between $10,000 and 
$15,000, it averages 43.1 per cent. The tax collectors’ 
average share on incomes from $20,000 on up is 
(ie perncent: 

These figures include federal, state and _ local 
taxes, direct and indirect. 

Tax boosts in the last two years have awakened 
millions of citizens to the fact that taxes soak 
more than the rich; but that they are soaking the 
poor with incomes of less than $1,000 to the tune of 
23.4, per cent 1S shocking news. 


subject by a 
Musgrave of 
1948 incomes 


A-D-V-E-R-1 -1-E-S 


(Trade Mark) 
MAKE EXCELLENT 


BUSINESS 
PROMOTIONS 


That’s the verdict of many out- 
standing concerns (foods, feeds, 
industrial, beverages, insurance, 

etc.) who have proved they 

are “tops” for Good Will 
building at conventions, sales 
meetings, product promo- 
tion, anniversaries, salesman 
identification, merchandise 
shows etc. . . . ‘Adver- 
Ties’ are Smart and In- 
dividual Ambassadors to 
tell your ‘‘best’’ advertis- 
ing story in a refined and 
subtle manner. . . - 


MADE SPECIAL 
TO ORDER 


“Adver-Ties’” are NOT 
stock ties, but made in- 
dividual to requirements 
—designed with illustra- 
tion of product, trade 
mark, or slogan 
‘‘Adver-Ties’”” are pro- 
duced under exclusive 
patent, made of high- 
est quality material 
and hand-tailored by 
“tie experts’ with 32 
years’ experience. 
QUANTITY LOTS 
SUPPLIED at nominal 
cost. . . State needs 
and enclose samples of 
your adv. matter. 54 
Details and prices will be 
promptly sent ALSO. 
REGULAR TIES—large assortment. Ties 
individually packaged and labeled. 


AMERICAN NECKWEAR MFG. C0.7 


(Dept. C.) Phone WEbster 9-7592 


320 So. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


What would happen 
to your business? 


Would your family get their rightful 
share if you should die tomorrow? 
Prudential Business Insurance pro- 
vides the cash to make a fair and 
just settlement—protects your fam- 
ily’s interest, and assures the con- 
tinuation of the business. 


We offer complete business cover- 
ages: 


®@ sole proprietorship 
® partnership 
@ close corporation 


@® key-man 


Call your nearest Prudential Agency 


[ORM QELQUS: UO wld OO DAY. 


bas 
tHe Se 
= 
eit 
vSTRENGTN OF 
GIBRALTAR :- 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


¢ Griping Ain’t No Sin!—A fe- 
male employe who was fired for re- 
peatedly complaining to fellow 
workers that she was expected to 
do the work of five people was re- 
cently ordered reinstated by the 
National Labor Relations Board — 
and with back pay! In reporting on 
the case, Commerce Clearing House 
says the NLRB regarded the girl’s 
griping as “concerted activity in the 
inchoate state’ and an “indispen- 
sable preliminary step to employe 
self-organization.” 


e Help for Thin Locks — Two 
University of Chicago dermatolo- 
gists believe that cortisone may be 
a promising treatment for some 
forms of baldness, though, sadly, 
not the common variety that at- 
tacks the middle-aged scalp. How- 
ever, in cases of “alopecia areata” 
and “alopecia totalis,” which are 
forms of baldness that attack both 
sexes even in childhood, cortisone 
encouraged hair regrowth on three 
out of four patients in month-long 
experiments. 


¢ Titanium Milepost — One of the 
big stumbling blocks in the path 
to commercial utilization of  tita- 
nium has been the difficulty of 
forging the metal. Now, however, 
the Kropp Forge Company after 14 
months of research has developed 
a method of making titanium bar 
forgings with “excellent” surface 
finishes. Kropp reports that it is 
turning out titanium forgings in 
quantity both for rearmament and 
industrial uses in several shapes and 
designs. Among the difficulties en- 
countered in forging titanium, 
toughest of the new heat-resistant 
metals, is the fact that titanium 
does not yield its most desirable 
qualities in the pure state, but must 
be alloyed —the particular alloy in 


Here... [nere. =. 
and Everywhere 


each case depending upon the end 
use to which the product will be 
put. Thus each new alloy used poses 
a brand new forging problem which] 
must be individually solved. 


e Anti-Contamination Guide—Tha 
National Bureau of Standards has 
published a new handbook explain: 
ing how to lessen the possibility 
of laboratory accidents involving 
radio-activity and how to minimize 
the effects of such accidents if they 
do occur. Entitled “Control and Reg 
moval of Radioactive Contaminas 
tion in Laboratories,” the 24-page! 
handbook is available at 15 centt 
per copy from the Governmen 
Printing Office, Washington 25 
De-Ge 


e Tricks With The Atom — Mon 
santo Chemical Company whicl 
operates the Mound Laboratory fo: 
the Atomic Energy Commission ha: 
just reported some startling accom 
plishments at the Miamisburg 
Ohio, research center. Items: a sut 
per-sensitive balance made of quart 
fibers one-twentreth the thickness 
of human hair that detects weigh: 
differences as small as one threes 
billionth of an ounce; a heat meas. 
uring device called a_ calorimete: 
that measures heat flows as small a: 
three-hundredths of a calorie an 
hour; an electronic counter that ac 
curately measures 37 billion atomir 
disintegrations a second! 


° The Big Stretch — Two-wa 
stretch with three million pound 
total pull will be made possible 
with a machine for straightening 
aluminum extruded parts schedulec 
for installation next year in the 
Lafayette, Ind., plant of the Alumi 
num Company of America. Th 
powerful stretcher will be used ti 


rom Ne, 


Cord 
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traighten warped or curved air- 
lane parts produced on the com- 
anys 13,200-ton extrusion press. 


Soapy Statistics — Enthusiastic 
tatisticians at U. S. Sanitary Spe- 
jalties Corporation have come up 
vith some astonishing figures to 
how stockholders just how much 
oap and cleaners the company sold 
ast year. Examples: The Chicago 
oncern sold enough of these prod- 
cts to clean a man’s hands _ 565,- 
00,000 times and to cleanse 1.14 
illion square feet of floor space. 
tretching the imagination a trifle, 
he statisticians add that it would 
ake one man 250 years to clean 
hat much floor space. 


New Horizon — Yale University 

ill establish the first program of 
ts kind next fall to train “eco- 
omic specialists” in international 
nd foreign economic administra- 
ion. The program, offered only to 
raduate students, is designed to 
prepare economists for work both 
ith public agencies and with pri- 
ate companies which operate in 
‘oreign countries. 


Scrap Savers — Westinghouse’s 

amp Division in Bloomfield, N. J., 
as instituted a merchandise prize 
incentive program to encourage em- 
loyes to save vitally-needed ma- 
erials, particularly molybdenum, 
brass, tungsten, and copper. The 
lan involves a complicated point 
system with employes receiving 
credits for slogans, suggestions, good 
ousekeeping and conservation ini- 
iative. The points then can be 
applied against a wide choice of 
prize merchandise. 


® Leisure Aloft — An automatic pi- 
ot designed to relieve navy fliers 
of 90. per cent of their “stick and 
rudder” work has been developed 
by the General Electric Company, 
which regards the device as “a ma- 
jor step toward complete pushbut- 
on control of high-speed jet inter- 
ceptor planes.” The autopilot 1S 
fata to perform virtually every fly- 
ing job except landing and take-off; 
it controls a plane with accuracy 
and stability at near-sonic speeds 


(Continued on page 28) 


B.E Goodric 


Let this man analyze 
your Industrial Tires 
and Wheels 


HIS man represents 

your local B. F.Goodrich 
dealer. He and all BFG 
representatives want to 
offer this service to you. 
They have been specially 
trained to analyze your 


industrial tire and wheel 
| operations and to make 
impartial recom- 
mendations regard- 
ing size, type, care 
and maintenance. 
These recommenda- 
tions are valuable to 
you. In many cases, 
industrial tire life 
has been increased as much as 100%! The 
recommendations this TW man makes are 
impartial because only B.F. Goodrich has a 
complete line of solids, semi-pneumatics and 
pneumatics in a wide range of sizes. 


Call your local BFG representative today. 
Let him survey your operation . . . study 
loads, hauls, equipment, floors and hauling 
surfaces. Then let him offer his suggestions. 
Extra service from your industrial tires is 
yours for the asking. 


Write for full details of the 
SEV Sar 
“. ww ANALYSIS PLAN 


ee ee a a a i 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


| 

l e e e e e 

| Chicago Tire & Rubber Division 
| 850 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 

| Please give me additional information on your new Tire 
and Wheel Analysis plan. 
1 

I 

| 

I 


Name 
Title 
Company. 
City 


State 


“As plant foreman I’ve seen lots of ill 
will and labor trouble start with poor 
working conditions like lunches, 
locker rooms and wash rooms infested 
with roaches, rats or other pests. That’s 
why I’m for a good pest control pro- 
gram. It pays off in better work and 
better workers.’ 


HAPPIER EMPLOYEES 

Workers hold management responsible 
for infested lunches, locker and wash 
rooms. Poor labor relations come from 
employees unhappy about any element 
of their working conditions. Our pest 
control service guarantees you a _ pest- 
free plant, makes workers more content. 


MORE EFFICIENT EMPLOYEES 
Even in plants where products are not 
affected by pests, their effect on 
worker efficiency may raise costs and 
impair production. Leading plants are 
finding it an economy to use our Pest 
Control Service to improve labor rela- 
tions and production records. 


Write or phone for complete 
information. 


~ MeCLOUD preventable 
PEST CONTROL SERVICE 


OVER 40 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


W. B. McCLOUD & CO. 


612 N. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHONE SU perior 7-7533 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 


Profit and Expense Control 
Cost—Incentive Systems 


WE GUARANTEE TO INCREASE YOUR 


PROFITS TWICE THE COST OF OUR 
FEE WITHIN SIX MONTHS AFTER 
INSTALLATION OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED IN FULL. CONTACT 


RICHLAND ASSOCIATES 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
4108 N. KENMORE CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


¢ Oh Happy Youth! — Industry’s 
private little contest to recruit 
promising college graduates appar- 
ently is getting hotter than ever, 
even though it looked like it had 
reached a climax last year. The 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company, which looks into 
such matters, reports that major 
employers are scouting college cam- 
puses two months ahead of schedule 
this year, because they have more 
jobs to offer than in record-break- 
ing 1951 and they know there will 
be fewer candidates for those jobs. 


The big race for the college crop 
has been intensified by the estimate 
that 50 per cent or more of this 
year’s male graduates are liable for 
military service, against about 25 
per cent last year. Many large com- 
panies, however, are disregarding 
the military liability of desirable 
graduates and are offering them 
jobs, available on their return from 
service. 

The insurance company’s _ pre- 
liminary report on employment 
prospects for 1952 graduates indi- 
cates that starting salaries will aver- 
age 10 to 15 per cent higher than 
in 1951, running well above $300 
monthly for engineering graduates, 
with commerce seniors averaging 
just under $300 and liberal arts 
graduates close to the same figure. 


¢ Aviation’s Rosy Future — It air 
passenger traffic continues to_ in- 
crease at the same rate it has been 
rising during the last six years, some 
43,000,000 passengers should be car- 
ried in 1960. So predicts two Civil 
Aeronautics Administration experts 
in an article in “Current Economic 
Comment,” published by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The CAA men 


at 


COMMERCE: 


, 


Trends... 
in Finance 
and Business 


point out that a spectacular increase » 
in 1951 traffic, due in part to the: 
urgencies of a defense economy, , 
sent the number of airline passen- - 
gers for the year to 23,000,000 — ant 
increase of 32 per cent above the? 
previous year. 

Even if the defense program | 
should be throttled down, they, 
added, 1960 airline passengers may ' 
sul be expected to number about: 
40,000,000. If this conservative pre- - 
diction is realized, it will mean that : 
airline traffic will have more than | 
doubled in the space of 10 years. 


e Business Outlook — Economist! 
Sumner H. Slichter, whose thought- - 
ful observations on the American | 
economy have appeared frequently ’ 
on these pages, has now collected | 
much long-range economic thinking 5 
into a new book, entitled “What's ; 
Ahead For American Business.”* Ac- - 
cepting the likelihood that a defense : 
economy will remain with us for > 
some years to come, Economist : 
Slichter catalogues a number of 
changes it will probably produce in | 
business, industry, family life, and | 
government. The garrison state, he : 
believes, will encourage the training ; 
of semi-skilled and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, skilled workers, but hinder ° 
professional training; research in 
the basic sciences will probably be | 
retarded while technological _ re- . 
search is emphasized. He believes, 
however, that the standard of con- 
sumption—and thus living standards 
—will decline only.slightly and then 
only for a brief period. 

As for the long-range outlook, 
Dr. Slichter forecasts a continuing 
growth in labor union membership 


*216 pages. 


Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 4 


$2.75. 
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nd in the relative number of peo- 
le in the labor force. Government 
xpenditures will continue to take 
larger share of the national prod- 
ct and the trend toward higher 
rices will not be arrested. Busi- 
ess, meanwhile, will continue to 


ndustry will follow this same trend. 


As to the future of government 
nd politics, Dr. Slichter believes 
abor will not be welded into a 
eparate political party, nor does he 
eel that labor will unify on a 
aational scale. Although he is hope- 
ul that socialism or a “planned 
conomy” will make little headway 


the United States will continue to 
e saddled with a “mixed economy” 
or some years to come. 


e State Tax Burden — Tax collec- 
tions by states, when valued in 
terms of 1941 dollars, advanced 15 
per cent during the past 10 years, 
while the actual dollar revenues 
soared 108 per cent, according to 
Commerce Clearing House of Chi- 
cago. The tax reporting agency 
adds that perhaps more startling 1s 
the fact that by this dollar value 
comparison, eight states actually 
show a drop in total collections, 
while five show increases since 1941 
that have been lower than the 15 
| per cent average. 


Tax collections by states in 1951 
amounted to $10.3 billion compared 
with just under $5 billion in 1942. 
However, the 1951 figure — revalued 
in 1941 dollars — works out to $5.1 
billion. States showing lower com- 
2 collections last year than 


in 1941 are New Jersey, down 29 
per cent; Ilinois, down 21 per cent; 
Pennsylvania, down 17 per cent; 
and Ohio, down four per cent. 


e Worldwide TV — How soon will 
_U. S. televiewers be able to see the 
‘streets of Paris and British royal 
_ pageantry on their TV screens? A 
lot sooner than a great many Ameri- 
cans now realize, declares Board 
Chairman David Sarnoff of RCA. 
Writing in the New York Stock Ex- 
change publication, Mr. Sarnoff de- 
clares that the scientific principles 
and means for worldwide television 
| 


are already known. “No technical 
_ problem is involved,” he adds, “that 
‘money cannot solve.” 


decentralize and decision-making in | 


in democratic America, he believes | 


New WSB Policy Announced on 


PENSION PLANS 


The Wage Stabilization Board will now permit the in- 


stallation of new pension and profit sharing plans, or 
the extension and improvement of existing programs, 
subject to certain specifications. Our staff is well quali- 
fied to integrate your planning with the requirements 
of the new regulations. We act as impartial consultants 
on a fee basis for all types of pension and profit sharing 
plans, whether self-administered, trusteed or insured. 
Your inquiry is invited. 
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retire at age 65? 
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by VERNON E. BRINK 


Here are new facts about health-wrecking 


ee > 2 
retirement shock,” one of man’s toughest problems 


OE EVANS ~—as we. shall call 
him —had been sales manager 
for a seed firm for 25 years. 
‘ow he was 65 and obliged to re- 
re under a compulsory company 
rogram. Financially, Joe was well 
xed. The mortgage on his home 
ad been paid up years ago. His 
ildren were married and living in 
omes of their own. His company 
ension, added to social security 
enefits and the small but regular 
vings he had made, would enable 
oe and his wife to live comfort- 
bly. 

On the morning after the com- 
any farewell dinner (there were 
e usual testimonials, anecdotes, 
ifts and hearty handshakes) Joe 
solved to make the most of his 
etirement. He slept late. He went 
shing and hunting. He began as- 
mbling a private library of books 
e had always wanted to read but 
eglected to buy while working. 
oe and his wife also took that 
ong-deferred automobile trip 
rough Mexico and enjoyed every 
rnoment of it. 

‘Yet six months later Joe sat de- 
ected in the office of his physician. 
His doctor pulled no punches: 
I’m not trying to frighten you, 
oe, but you must quit whatever it 


mas Pionned recreation is essential to 
appy retirement, but many other satis- 
actions are also necessary. 


is you're doing. You're bored; you're 
frustrated; your nerves are shot. 
Your whole physical condition is 
bad.” 

Joe acted promptly. Two weeks 
later he landed a selling job with 
a competitor of his old firm, and 
today he’s in excellent health. “Re- 
tire? The only retiring I’m doing 
from now on,” he says with a wide 
grin, “is when I go to bed.” 


A Society of Elders 


The predicament in which Joe 
Evans found himself when he re- 
tired after a lifetime of hard work 
confronts an ever-growing segment 
of our population. We are rapidly 
becoming a society of elders. Ac- 
cording to the federal government, 
there are now 10 million people in 
the United States who have reached 
the age of 65. By 1960 there will be 
15 million! Insurance companies 
figure that the average person who 
reaches 65 has 1314 more years to 
live—more than four times that 
estimated in many old life insur- 
ance policies. 

Although medical science has 
pushed “old age” farther and far- 
ther into later life, most people are 
pitifully unprepared—either in their 
thinking or their planning—to make 
full use of this gift of added years. 
It is, in fact, one of the great so- 
cial problems of our time. Suddenly 


retiring after years of activity, these 
vigorous, ambitious people suddenly 
feel useless and forgotten, a burden 
to themselves and to society. 

Dr. Wilma Donahue, director of 
the Institute for Human Adyjust- 
ment at the University of Michigan, 
recently went into the whole ques- 
tion of retirement with the person- 
nel manager of a company that 
employs 12,000 men. ‘The company 
has had a retirement policy since 
1943 and has retired about 600 
men. Once a year a company off- 
cial visits each retired worker to 
discover whether or not he has ad- 
justed successfully to his new life. 

“We find that almost without ex- 
ception the worker during the first 
year after leaving the company has 
serious difhiculty in adjusting to re- 
tirement,” the personnel manager 
reported. “It makes no difference, 
in the ease with which adjustment 
is accomplished, whether the work- 
ers come from the lowest level or 
from the highest or from some- 
where in-between. It is a difficult 
problem for them ellite 

This experience bears out the 
findings of an intensive case study 
of 75 men and women and their 
feelings about retirement. They 
ranged from 50 to 80 years in age, 
and 24 had already retired. Of the 
latter, 30 per cent indicated satis- 
faction with retirement; 15 per cent 
were uncertain; 36 per cent re- 
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Attentive ‘retirement trainees’ 


Standard Oil 


ported that they felt depressed, 
sleepless, and apathetic. Some even 
had suicidal ideas and 18 per cent 
of the replies indicated the presence 
of serious illness. The serious ill- 
ness occurred primarily among in- 
dividuals who had not been pre- 
pared for their retirement. 

“Retirement shock’ is the term 
doctors use to explain the various 
maladies that frequently follow 
sudden withdrawal from business 
life. Its health-wrecking potentials 
are known to every doctor. 

As Dr. Clarence A. Neymann of 
the Medical School of Northwestern 
University puts it, “No matter what 
social position or income a person 


Jersey Standard retirement counselor 
points to signs indicating the big three 
essentials of successful retirement. 


hear 


has, it is a fact that life has a quick 
way of disposing of non-workers.” 
Adds Dr. Roger I. Lee, past presi- 
dent of the American Medical <As- 
sociation, “The most intelligent of 
pensioners rebel when they are re- 
tired, and lead a miserable exist- 
ence that cuts short their span of 
life.” 


No Meaning In Life 


New York State Health Commis- 
sioner Dr. Herman J. Hilleboe told 
a state committee on problems of 
the aging recently, “Very often the 
older person does not deteriorate 
physically and mentally until he is 


discuss their physical problems. 


Company doctor 


told his usefulness is past and ha 
is asked to retire. Then the means 
ing goes out of life.” 

Why 65 has come to be acceptec 
as the age to retire is a question 
that baffles many an expert. Slightl! 
more than nine out of ten pension 
plans of larger industrial companie 
regard 65 years as the normali 
though not always compulsory, re 
tirement age both for men ana 
women. The standard reasons usut 
ally advanced by management fo: 
retirement at 65 include such cont 
venient assumptions as: a set agi 
limit simplifies administration; : 
working force of younger peopl 


(Continued on page 26) 
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HE growth of pension funds has 
been one of the great financial 
" developments of the last 20 
‘ars. One after another America’s 
jant corporations have granted 
ension plans committing them to 
rovide billions in future retire- 
ent payments. Government has 
cognized the social desirability of 
ich plans by granting substantial 
x credits to the corporations in- 
olved. 

For many companies, however, 
ye conventional pension fund has 
andicaps, many of which are over- 
me by another and much less well 
nown device, the Profit-Sharing 
rust. The same sections of the 
evenue Code — (165 and 23 (p)) — 
thich authorize the deduction of 
e cost of a pension plan as a 
usiness expense also authorize de- 
uctions for the profit-sharing trust. 
uch trusts are not to be confused 
vith profit-sharing or incentive 
lans which encourage employes to 
mprove their efficiency. 


Characteristics Of Plans 


Pension plans have several char- 
cteristics which often give concern 
6 smaller corporations and to firms 
n cyclical industries. They add to 
xed overhead because fixed annual 
ayments are required. 

Pension plans commit the corpo- 
‘ation to provide specific benefits 


The author is in the investment de- 
yartment of Paul H. Davis and Company. 


For some companies, this little-known 


The profit-sharing trust 


by HOMER B. PARK 


plan offers several advantages 


at a certain time. Actuaries deter- 
mine the amount required to “fund” 
(or capitalize) the promised benefits 
and then determine the annual con- 
tribution required to meet these 
goals. The amount of this annual 
contribution is also importantly af- 
fected by the rate of interest which 
it is assumed that the annual con- 
tributions will earn. The following 
table showing the annual payments 
required at varying rates of interest 
to build a fund of $500,000 in 30 
years reflects the importance of this 
assumed return: 


Annual 

Interest Contribution 
2% $12,083 
24% 11,588 
214% Te 
23/4, % 10,649 
3% 10,203 
314% 9,773 
314% 9,358 
334% 8,958 


Life insurance companies usually 
guarantee two per cent-214 per cent 
interest on deposit balances. 

Pension plans are checked peri- 
odically against the assumed rate 
of earnings, and are “reset” if they 
are running either ahead of or be- 
hind schedule. 

Another problem concerns cor- 
porate executives as they try to look 
into the future. It is, “How much 
will the promised benefits be worth 
when they are paid?” Executives 
know that pressure for added bene- 
fits will grow if the cost of living 
continues to rise. 

As the name implies, a profit- 


sharing trust is a_ trust built up 
from profits only. 

In contrast with the rigid require- 
ments of a pension plan, contribu- 
tions to a profit-sharing trust may 
vary from zero in an unprofitable 
year to as much as 30 per cent of 
the total compensation of covered 
employes in a good year which fol- 
lows an unprofitable one. In other 
words there are attractive “carry- 
back” privileges. 


Contribution Formula 

In practice, the formula covering 
annual contributions to a_ profit- 
sharing trust usually rests on two 
“legs”: up to a maximum of 15 
per cent of total compensation of 
all covered employes or an agreed 
percentage of profits — whichever is 
less. The full amount of the con- 
tribution so arrived at may be taken 
as a business expense for tax pur- 
poses once the plan has been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Any executive who has recently 
reviewed his corporate tax return 
can approximate the tax-savings 
which would have resulted from 
such a charge in the case of his 
corporation. 

Naturally each person, whether 
factory hand or president, wants to 
know how a profit-sharing trust 
might affect his personal finances. 

A “rule of thumb” supplied by a 
large financial research organization 


(Continued on page 41) 


Bridgeport’s community advisory 
center where 250,000 residents have 
received vocational help. At top 

is Director Randall B. Hamrick. 


hey help 


A community relations experiment 


that pays rich dividends to business 


NATION is no 

the sum of all of its com- 

munities. If we in our com- 
munities solve our local problems, 
there will be fewer national prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, we have failed 
miserably in solving many local 
problems. The phenomena of govy- 
ernment interference and burden- 
some taxation to promote its so- 
called social programs has resulted 
from a few simple basic causes. The 
federal government has moved into 
the vacuum created by local inac- 
tivity and is doing at an extrava- 
gant cost what we, as proud and 


more than 


The author, a well-known New England 
businessman, is president of the Grenby 
Manufacturing Company of Plainville, 
Conn. 


self-reliant communities, should be 
doing for ourselves. 

The agent’s fee for doing the job 
on which we pass the buck is 
terrific. 

Government has simply arrogated 
to itself the social responsibility for 
all of us. Many a factory worker 
has considered himself the forgot- 
ten man, nothing more than a dot 
on a production chart. As a result, 
there has been a flight of the av- 
erage man to government as the 
source of good, the source of se- 
curity, even the source of wealth, 
miscalled “welfare.” It is an abys- 
mal error! 

The government does not pro- 
vide the jobs — we businessmen pro- 
vide them. Yet the worker no 


Acme Special Services photos 


workers help themselves 


by CARL A. GRAY 


longer looks to us. We have missec 
the boat. That is why I want td 
describe a project which provide: 
a sound method for businessmer 
to regain some of this lost confi 
dence and, at the same time, dis 
charge an important social responsi 
bility. First, some of the history 
behind this project. 

Back in the dismal days of WPA 
I observed the great waste of man 
power. A paternalistic governmen 
spending millions of dollars in ; 
way that made people forget hov 
to use their best abilities and damp 
ened their initiative. I could no 
believe that the moral fabric of th 
unemployed on WPA had reache 
the point where they felt they wer 
worthy of support by virtue of pc 


- 


ical action rather than individual 
Olt — 

I believed businessmen could pro- 
pse- a better alternative and in 
38 I started job-training schools 
Connecticut to help the unem- 
oyed qualify for jobs that might 
p available. People asked, “Why 
aan if-there are no jobs?’ The 
nswer: to give the unemployed a 
mse of direction and motivation 
cording to their interests and 
ghest level of abilities. Another 
irpose was to spread men over 
ider job-areas rather than just 
ncentrate alone on industrial jobs. 


s hoe-String Budget 


OP 

We worked on a shoe string, our 
ost valuable asset being the pa- 
netic eagerness of these men to 
ake themselves job-worthy. We 
orrowed equipment, used shops 
d trade schools after hours and 
sinessmen supplied instructors. 
rom eleven at night to seven in 
e morning these nearly beaten 
en came without pay, to learn the 
adiments of a trade and to learn 
be self-reliant citizens. 

The courses paid off. Thousands 
f these men called unemployable 


Bridgeport, Conn. — population 
158,709 — looking up the 
town’s ‘Main Street’’ 


were given guidance and job-train- 
ing and placed in all types of local 
jobs at good wages. NYA and WPA 
officials admitted that we accom- 
plished more in six months than 
they had in three years, and placed 
some of their state facilities at our 
disposal. By the end of two years, 
55,000 men and women _ went 
through this program into jobs. It 
cost the state of Connecticut less 
than $1,000, for the work was done 
on a voluntary basis by business- 
men, unions and trade schools band- 
ing together to revitalize initiative 
and self-confidence. 

This experience proved to me 
that what a real American wants is 
something more than a few dollars 
tossed to him as a dole. He values 
more an intelligent program set up 
by businessmen to any the govern- 
ment gives him and will make any 
sacrifice to take advantage of it. He 
does not want to be molly-coddled. 
All he wants is a chance to become 
self-reliant and competent. He goes 
on his own steam once started. The 
ingredient required is a little di- 
rection. 

People who suffer from confu- 
sion, lack of confidence, frustration 
and feeling of dependency provide 


Carl A. Gray .. . ’‘a real American 
wants something more than a dole.”’ 


the seed-bed for socialist schemers 
and labor unrest. For lack of self- 
reliance, misplaced hope or igno- 
rance aman may support a program 
that appears innocent enough but 
leads inevitably from one “urgent” 
step to another until he ends up 
losing his freedom. 

That’s the background that 
helped us to establish a subsequent 
community project in Bridgeport, 
Conn. About three years before 
the end of World War II some of 
us realized that to prevent a dupli- 


(Continued on page 34) 


“To men who love liberty, 


starving the ballot box is no less 


“a 


despicable than stuffing it 


40 million shameful citizens! — 


They are the folks who say, “But one vote doesn't 


count,” and thereby stigmatize democracy 


Fabian 
Bachrach 


The author, James S. Kemper, 
is chairman of Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company of Chicago. 


‘Ta wedding reception recently 


I heard a 


guest say to the 


bride: “I am so happy for you 
and ‘Tom. Yours should be an un- 
usually happy marriage, one of 


those fifty-fifty marriages which are 
so rare these days. You and Tom 
seem to have the real knack. of 
meeting each other half way.” 

I shall never forget the bride’s 
reply. “You are very kind to say 
that,” she said, “but the truth is 
Tom and I have vowed to make 
ours a hundred-hundred marriage — 
each of us will go not half way but 


by JAMES 8. KEMPER 


all the way to make our marriage 


a genuine success.” 

Her wisdom is beyond question, 
and I want to take that wisdom 
into another field that concerns all 
of us. In today’s unhappy world no 
one can or should challenge the 
wisdom of our going more that 
half way in the discharge of our 
responsibilities as citizens. 

Yet, as citizens we are hardly go- 
ing half way. For example, in the 
1948 presidential election, almost 
half of our eligible citizens failed 
to vote. In that election we branded 


j 


( 

ourselves as being only half-hearted 
about the conduct of our govern- 
ment. That is an admission I find 
very distasteful to make. But it un- 
mistakably is true that only half of 
our voting public cared which way 
the election went. 
B Half-hearted V oting 

Our half-hearted voting may be 
one reason why the present ad- 
ministration got involved in_half- 
way measures in Korea. It may ac 
count for half-hearted protection of 


Pa 


United Press photos 


our sovereignty in international ne- 
gotiations. 

The smallness of our vote helps 
to explain why today we have the 
biggest budget in history, the big- 
gest tax bill, the biggest national 
debt. When only half of the peo- 


"This year Americans must 
show the world there is strength 
and vitality in democracy.” 


One vote DOES count, especially in the Electoral 
Colleges such as this one in New York state. 


ple care enough to spare an hour 
out of the whole year to vote, it is 
not surprising to find places of pub- 
lic trust raided by political hood- 
lums. 

A vigilant public could have pre- 
vented the whole shocking series of 
recent governmental scandals. But 
because we only half-cared about 
our government we have permitted 
questionable characters to prosper 
on RFC booty, tax collectors to 
flourish in cahoots with big tax 
dodgers, communists to occupy vital 
federal posts, thieves to make off 
with government-owned grain, crim- 
inals to fatten on alliances with en- 
forcement officers, and dope-ped- 
dlers to enslave increasing numbers 
of our children. 

The frightening truth is, as an 
eminent physician recently observed, 


there is no such thing: as a slight 
case of cancer. We are fortunate in 
one way. Wholesale corruption is 
coming to light in a year when we 
have the opportunity to do some- 
thing about it. Every good citizen 
in the land should make this his 
first concern; he should decide to 
do something about it. 


“Bread of Democracy” 


For voters this should not be a 
half-way year, but an all-out year. 
Each of us should devote whatever 
effort is required to make it so. 

All governments demand taxes, 
military service, and sacrifices, but 
democracy makes a singular demand 
—one that sets it apart from other 
forms of government and. atesthe 
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X-rays: an inside story! 


industry’s deep-probing sleuth that pierces 


a foot of steel is finding new jobs every day 


OR years, the X-ray machine 

has been medical science’s right 

hand man. Today, however, X- 
rays are taking a steadily more im- 
portant place in industry, probing 
deep into metal for hidden flaws 
that never before could be discoy- 
ered until the structural defect be- 
came apparent in breakdowns and 
failures. And hardly a month goes 


by without this valuable industrial 
tool being put to some new use. 
Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen dis- 
covered X-rays back in 1895 and 
won the immediate acclaim of medi- 
cal science. But much more power- 
ful radiation is required to pene- 
trate heavy metal than is needed 
for the human body. As late as the 
‘forties, X-ray equipment was un- 


nice! 


+ 


des TD 


This huge instrument, a powerful 
industrial X-ray, operates with almost 
fingertip control in making 
radiograph of a heavy metal casting 


by LEE HANCOCK 


able to penetrate more than six 
inches of steel. Also, until very re- 
cently, many manufacturers viewed 
the X-ray machine with suspicion, 
looking uneasily at its limited ca- 
pacity and what seemed like exorbi- 
tant operating costs. 

The aircraft industry, with its 
easily penetrated lightweight metals, 
was almost alone in adopting X- 
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we 


Newest thing in X-ray: Cobalt 60; 


ays for testing purposes. Lockheed, 
or example, had X-ray installa- 
ions. So did the Aluminum Com- 
any of America, engaged in mak- 
ng parts for airplanes. There’s no 
oom for second-guessing in the 
urcraft industry. Everything on a 
lane must be structurally perfect 
o withstand tremendous stresses. 

X-rays have thus become the 
uardian angel of the aircraft in- 
ustry, checking the framework, the 


he propellers, the oil pressure lines, 


pictured are aluminum duplicates of four tiny 
cobalt wafers, capable of producing as much 
radiation as $26 million worth of radium. 


ing covering, the cast cylinders, 


even the spark plugs. The landing 
gear struts of an amphibian plane, 
even though they pass the initial 
test and have been treated and 
sealed, can develop internal corro- 
sion and become weakened. They 
undergo X-ray inspection periodi- 
cally. 

World War II robbed the air- 
craft makers of their dubious dis- 
tinction of being the only industry 
denied the privilege of a second 
guess. Tank manufacturers, ship- 
builders, gun-makers, and manufac- 


An industrial X-ray doing a routine inspection job; 
the shield is for protecting operator from stray radiation. 


ce 


turers of radios suddenly became 
responsible for the lives of service- 
men. To verify the safety of their 
products, they turned to the pene- 
trating power of X-rays. 

Builders of X-ray equipment pro- 
vided the greater degree of pene- 
tration needed by producing higher 
voltage equipment or increasing the 
time of exposure. With the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea the 
trend toward X-rays for speedy and 
accurate testing again intensified. 

(Continued on page 44) 


Many producers of aircraft parts 


also make ‘class B”’ 
goods; hence, the need to assure them adequate supplies. 


civilian 


How APRA will speed 
aircraft production 


This new defense agency will 


assist aircraft component parts makers 


F YOU are a manufacturer of air- 

craft component parts (Chicago, 

significantly, is a major center 
for such production), there’s a new 
Washington procurement agency 
that’s likely to get tangled up in 
your business very soon. It’s the 
Aircraft Production Resources 
Agency, telescoped to “APRA” for 
simplicity, and its specific job is to 
speed up the procurement of air- 
craft components in much the same 
manner as a similar-sounding agen- 
cy, the Aircraft Resources Control 
Office (ARCO), did in World War 
ie 

APRA is a subdivision of the De- 
fense Department, with headquar- 
ters in Dayton, Ohio, where the Air 


Materiel Command is centered. The 
Defense Department now plans to 
turn over to APRA the job of act- 
ing as claimant for part of the air- 
craft component industry in divid- 
ing up the scarce metals supply 
devoted to “B” products under 
CMP. 


Its Wartime Predecessor 


Its World War II predecessor, 
ARCO, used to claim and allot 
metals and materials for airframes 
and accessories, ground and deck 
equipment, propellers and acces- 
sories, engines and accessories, con- 
struction and facilities, and certain 
aircraft components. The latter part 


by JACK ROBINS 


of this job is now performed by 
divisions of NPA. The need for > 
transferring the job from NPA to) 
APRA stems from the fact that: 
manufacturers of aircraft parts are? 
mostly “B” product makers —in | 
other words, their output consists 
of common items, needed both for - 
weapons and civilian goods, 

Under the present system NPA, . 
in claiming metal for superchargers, . 
for example, makes no attempt to | 
segregate those needed for military 
aircraft from those needed for auto-- 
mobiles. ‘The manufacturer who has. 
been supplying an auto maker nat-. 
urally prefers to fill the orders of 
his peacetime customer ahead of a 
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new, and presumably temporary, 
military customer. 


_ This loss of control over the man- 
ufacture of components for the 
arms program was one of the rea- 
sons why a plan for component 
parts scheduling was adopted in the 
first place.* The new assignment for 
APRA is part of the program to 
overcome the component parts bot- 
teneck that is hampering aircraft 
output, 


Keep Delivery Schedules 


- During World War H, ARCO 
claimed metal for a list of 65 prod- 
ucts, thus making certain that if a 
delivery schedule called for 100 
‘B-17s, the required number of B-17 
superchargers would be available 
to keep the delivery schedule on 
time. The 65-product list of ARCO 
thas been screened in the light of 
present bottlenecks and APRA has 
tentatively worked out a list of 45 
‘component products on which to 
perform a similar operation. 


The move will, in effect, extend 


‘the military priorities system into 


the “B” products area for the first 
time. 
Since none of the shifts in pro- 


duction control procedure can take 


place abruptly, the system is already 
operating partially in behalf of a 
group of companies devoting 90 
per cent or more of their produc- 
tion to military production. ‘They 
are being given military priorities 
to get metal for their “B” products. 
However, APRA does not expect to 
handle the claiming job on the 
basis of a product list before the 
fourth quarter of 1952. It has ten- 
tatively set April 20 as the dead- 
line for filing of information by 
manufacturers on production sched- 
ules, unit weight data on condensed 
pill of material forms, and research 
and development and tooling re- 
quirements. 


Here is the way~the APRA plan 
will work. Once the component list 


is agreed to, a manufacturer of a 


product identified on it who gets a 
government contract will receive, 


instead of the right to scramble for 


part of the allotment to hohe prod- 
uct use generally, an A-l priority 


*For a more detailed discussion of the 
component parts scheduling program, see 


“Coming, Component Parts Scheduling,” 
“Commerce, December, 1951. 


entitling him to the same kind of 
treatment as the manufacturer of 
an “A” or military use product. The 
mill which receives his order must 
accept it if it has the capacity. 

Onerof therde tails yet to be 
worked out is how to handle sub- 
ordinate components on the “B” 
product list, which would not be 
covered by the A-1 rating for the 
prime component. Unless this is 
solved, the component maker will 
have to wait until the valves or 
bearings or other parts he requires 
are produced under the slower sys- 
tem. Officials hope that a careful 
and comprehensive definition of the 
component list products will over- 
come this. 


Tentative Component List 


At present the list includes the 
following: 

Automatic pilots; electric coil as- 
semblies; electric conduit; electric 
controls and regulators; special elec- 
tric aeronautical plugs and connec- 
tor fittings; electric aeronautical 
generators and inverters; aircraft 
heaters; electric ignition harness; 
aeronautical signaling and warning 
devices; solenoids; aeronautical 
starters; engine instruments; naviga- 
tion instruments; flight instruments; 
fuel pumps and assemblies; hy- 
draulic pumps, accumulators and 
assemblies; vacuum pumps and. as- 
semblies; aircraft safety belts; spe- 
cial aeronautical hardware; brackets 
and holders; aircraft mechanical 
controls. 

Aeronautical air and 
oil filters; compressors; 
power units; special aircraft hose; 
intercoolers; food handling and 
storage equipment; sanitary equip- 
ment; aircraft spark plugs; aero- 
nautical towing equipment; aircraft 
valves; special fractional horsepower 
aircraft motors; pneumatic and hy- 
draulic motors; landing gear and 
components; aeronautical engine 
transmissions, 


actuators; 
auxiliary 


valves; aeronautical 
gear sets, and special drives; air- 
craft engine carburetors; fuel injec- 
tion or control systems and com- 
ponents; oxygen regulators; special 
high temperature hardware and fit- 


tings; special braided hose. 
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Seven of these items are in dis- 
pute between APRA, which of 
course acts for the Air Force, and 
the Army and Navy, which feel 
they conflict with similar items re- 
quired by the ground and sea 
forces. APRA believes they are 
clearly identifiable as aircraft or 
aeronautical items. ‘They are: 

Aircraft electric fittings (plugs 
and conirectors); special aeronauti- 
cal hardware, as rivets and 
parachute harness; special aircraft 
service hose for inflight refueling, 
including self-sealing hose; airborne 


such 


food handling and storage equip- 
ment and supplies; airborne sani- 
tary equipment; special aeronautical 
electronic components and_ parts; 
and electrically heated boots and 
suits. 

Once the list is completed and 
agreed on, it is expected that NPA 
will adopt a policy of general sched- 
uling of components. APRA hopes 
that after the system gets into oper- 
ation it will be able to make ad- 
vance allotments on the basis of 100 
per cent need for four quarters. 
This should make for better effi- 
ciency in the placing of orders with 
mills. 


Flexible Base 


APRA feels, in fact, that the sys- 
tem has a number of advantages: 

It has an expandable base, since 
it will allow “B” producers of criti- 
cal components to be eligible for 
A-1 product treatment, no matter 
what plant capacity or production. 

It provides flexibility. Instead of 


‘being restricted only to plants with 


90 per cent aircraft or military pro- 
duction, it will allow a more com- 
prehensive coverage GN SIR sivenns 
jeopardizing the aircraft programm, 
and will permit APRA to balance 
“BRB” production with aircraft pro- 
duction — since APRA would claim, 
defend, allocate, and reschedule in- 
sofar as it did not affect other 
claimants. 

Finally, production of “B” prod- 
ucts under the same A-1 symbol and 
mill schedules as “A” products will 
promote the integration of prime 
items and components into one prl- 
ority and material flow system. 
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magination is a wonderful thing, but it strains the imagination to con- 
ceive a staid, solid Chicago business delving at once deep in a coal 

mine, skimming an ocean and soaring a cloud. In 50 years Globe 

Corporation has done just that, and more! To the best of our knowl- 

edge, in 1950 and 1951, for example, more jet aircraft and engines 

were built by Globe Corporation than by anyone in the United 

States. Increased tempo of aircraft production caused a cessa- 

tion in the marine and scooter manufacturing end. The coal 

business continues as usual. 


GEORGE F. GETZ, JR. 


Gizted in 1901 by George Fulmer Getz, Sr., Globe Corporation has showed substantial 
yearly progress in its chosen fields of endeavor. 


A‘ that time the corporate name was Globe Coal Company and was operated as 
such until 1930, at which time the corporate name was changed to Globe 
Corporation and a new Globe Coal Company was organized. The Globe Coal 
Company carried on the coal end of the business and Globe Corporation be- 

came the top company for all other business interests. Globe Corporation 

then operated the real estate interests, retail coal business, farm prop- 

erties and zoo located at Holland, Michigan. 


Pr 1934 the Globe Coal Company was sold to the Pittston Com- 
pany of New York. In 1938 Mr. Getz died and the writer, 
who had been working in the family companies since 1928, 
took over as President. In 1939 a new wholesale coal com- 
pany was organized under the name of Getz Coal Company 
as a subsidiary of Globe Corporation and has 
continued to function as such to the present 
date, distributing coal to retailcoal yards 
and industrial plants throughout Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 


of Globe Cor- 

poration changed 

considerably. The 

retail coal yards were 

sold and much of the 

real estate was converted 

into large multiple renting 

units and the Frankfort Sail- 

plane Company was dissolved 

and the business taken overasan 

operating division of Globe Cor- 

poration. Toward the end of World 

War II, the Aircraft Division began 

to expand for postwar work into the 

marine and scooter field. This was later 

taken out of the Aircraft Division and two 

separate operating divisions, known as 

Globe Corporation Scooter Division and 

Globe Corporation Marine Division, set up 

with a new modern plant built at Williams 
Bay, Wisconsin. 


n 1940 the writer became interested in 

the Frankfort Sailplane Company as 
a stockholder and later took over the 
entire company, merging it with the 
Globe Corporation as the Aircraft 
Division, as outlined below. 


Duize the next few 
years the business 


n 1950, due to increased war effort, the scooter and marine 
divisions ceased operation and the plant was leased to 
the Aircraft Division for expanded facilities. 


desire to advance aviation attracted such Chicago businessmen as 

the writer in company with Eugene McDonald, President of 

Zenith Radio Corporation; P. K. Wrigley, President, William Wrigley, Jr. 

Company; Col. Robert R. McCormick, Publisher of the Chicago Tribune; Jack 

Vilas, President of Pyle National Company; Dan Peterkin, President of Mor- 

_ ton Salt Company, and other industrial leaders. These men became interested 

in the Frankfort Sailplane Company, which was then located in Frankfort, Michi- 

gan, he Company at that time was engaged in the manufacture of the Cinema 
Sailplane. 


Mesulting negotiation brought about the reorganization 

-and removal of the Frankfort Sailplane Company to 
Joliet, Illinois in 1940. Here was successfully designed and 
produced the TG-1A Glider, the first two-place training 
p lider to receive a CAA Class I certificate and the first glider 
»f this type procured by the Government. 


n addition, in 1941, the Company moved to its new plant 
_ adjoining the Lewis-Lockport Airport, and furnished 
rained personnel and gliders as an aid to the Franklin-Lewis 
School of Soaring in connection with their contract with 
he U.S. Army Air Corps. 


he successful design and production of glider aircraft soon 

won an enviable record for the company. Facilities were 
»xpanded in November, 1942 to embrace the manufacture of 
power-driven targets. Since the manufacture of aircraft 
products was not new to this organization, the company, as 
a result of the press for war production, rapidly expanded 
o the production of several thousand target pilotless air- 
raft a year. Thus, Frankfort Sailplane Company emerged 
aS a Major manufacturer and supplier of target pilotless 
aircraft to the Armed Forces. 


fin 1944 the corporate structure of the company as Frank- 

fort Sailplane Company was changed to become an oper- 
ating division of Globe Corporation. The resulting negotia- 
ions involved a change in name from Frankfort Sailplane 
ompany to Globe Corporation, Aircraft Division. There 
were no changes in management or operation. However, the 
ew arrangement provided for added financial support and 
managerial skills and transfer of complete ownership and 
control to Globe Corporation. This assured the successful 
ontinuance of plant operations toward the war effort at 
that time. 


it is a matter of record that the prime interest of Globe 
= Corporation, Aircraft Division, has been to operate eco- 
aomically and efficiently in a manner which is most helpful 
to the Government. Savings brought about through careful 
management have been passed on to the Government. 
Voluntary reductions were made in the form of refunds; the 
prices of aerial targets in a two-year (1942-44) period were 
cut almost in half. The company policy continues along these 
ines and holds the best interests of the Government in full 
consideration. 


WPadio-controlled target pilotless aircraft have been used 
in gunnery practice for many years. They have been 
sed to simulate, through radio control, enemy aircraft 
executing various flight paths; such as high and low level 
bombing, dive bombing, evasive action, and the like. They 
are also used for radar tracking purposes. Simulation is 
excellent, and is, we believe, superior to any other type of 
arget that has been used. Cost is relatively low when com- 
ared to other target devices involving extensive air and 
eround crews, tow planes, and their maintenance. 
Y ag target is usually launched from a standard 
catapult. Some are also air launched. Once 


aloft, the target will exceed any maneuvers 
10rmally executed by fighter aircraft. 


Wren it is desired to terminate the flight, a button is 

actuated on the ground control box. This button shuts 
off the engine, a hatch opens and a parachute is deployed to 
lower the target to the surface. Because of its rugged, 
trouble-free construction, the target may be refueled and 
flown again. Flotation allows recovery from over-water 
Operation. ; 


Tee design of radio-controlled target aircraft is a highly 

specialized branch of aeronautical engineering. The ex- 
tensive background of specialized engineering experience in 
this field makes Globe Corporation, Aircraft Division, a 
prime source for such design and development. 


Tee significant engineering advances made by Globe engi- 

neers in the development of advanced type radio- 
controlled target aircraft have been manifested in higher 
speeds and improved stability and controlability. Familiar- 
ity with target aircraft operation has directed Globe engi- 
neering toward sturdy construction, accessibility, and 
interchangeability of major components. 


Research and development by Globe engineers in the fields 
of Guidance, Power Plants, Stabilization and Control 
give further assurance to the success of projected develop- 
ments now on the drawing boards. 


Gere Corporation, Aircraft Division manufacturing plants 

are located near Joliet, Illinois and Williams Bay, Wis- 
consin, and are engaged in the design, development and 
manufacture of Radio-Controlled Target Aircraft Jet En- 
gines and other components for the Armed Forces. The com- 
pany also occupies facilities and a permanent group at the 
Naval Air Missile Test Center, Pt. Mugu, California, to 
provide technical direction and assistance in connection with 
the Guided Missile Program. 


n addition to these manufacturing and test facilities, in 
1951 the company activated the first privately directed 
pilotless aircraft proving ground in the country at Kingman, 
Arizona. Here select crews of engineers, electronics experts, 
remote-control pilots and jet engine specialists make up an 
operating team unique in private industry. Successful cata- 
pult take-offs, flights and parachute recoveries were accom- 
plished in January of this year. 


Ortcers of the company are George F. Getz, Jr., President; 
A. F. Schuck, Executive Vice President; Everett A. 
Cooper, Vice President and General Manager; John Sand- 
strom, Secretary-Treasurer; E. F. Mangold, Assistant Secre- 
tary; and Miss Grace-E. Meyer, Assistant Secretary. 
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Should You Retire at Age 65? 


(Continued from page 


improves pu blic relations; older 


workers are not as efficient as 


younger employes. Or as many a 
personnel manager dismisses the 
problem, “Old people get sick too 
often.” 


Actually, there is little, if 
evidence to support these assump- 
tions. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics made an exhaustive study of 
older workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries during World War II and 
found — to the surprise of many — 
that workers over 65 lost less work- 
ing time than youngsters in their 
teens and twenties. The survey also 
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showed that handicapping injuries, 
requiring only first aid, were less 
frequent at 50 or over than in the 
younger age groups. 

Nor is there solid evidence that 
older workers produce less than 
younger workers. A New York state 
legislative committee on problems 
of the aging, asked 1,000 employers, 
“Do your older workers produce as 
much as young workers?” Only 15 
per cent said, “No.” A study by the 
National Association of Manutfac- 
turers came up with similar find- 
ings. One company, replying to the 
query, “Are old people efficient on 
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the job?” said frankly, vit depend 
on the individual.” 
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The Nuffield Foundation in Eng 
land wanted to learn to what ex 
tent older workers were able to dc 
heavy work. It found one boile: 
factory in which 50 per cent of the 
older workers performed heavy 
work. In a steel factory 55 per cen: 
of the older workers did heayy 
work. A machine plant had 86 pex 
cent of its older employes tackling 
strenuous tasks. 


Representative Sidney Yates o: 
Illinois recently aroused Congres: 
sional interest in the problems o: 
the aged when he appointed an ini 
formal committee of legislator: 
from 28 states to look into tha 
question. The group would assem: 
ble material at the local level ana 
help prepare a sound national pro 
gram to create, through legislatiom 
new opportunities for our aged Citit 
zens. 


Yates is one of those who want 
to scrap the idea of a fixed retires 
ment age regardless of physical fit 
ness. He believes industry should 
permit older folks to work as long 
as they perform efficiently. He alse 
believes that government, labor ana 
management should get togethe 
and correct any legislation whicl: 
tends to keep older workers fron 
staying on the job after 65. 


Detroit Survey 


There are other advocates of 
variable retirement age. CIO Press 
dent Philip Murray and AFL Presi 
dent William Green, 65 and 78 
respectively, are among them. Ii 
Detroit and Pittsburgh many co 
panies with pension programs noy 
handle retirements on a case-by-cas6 
basis. Let anyone retire voluntaril! 
when eligible, but do not force him 
And, according to a recent maga‘ 
zine survey, the vast majority o¢ 
workers in the Detroit area wha 
are eligible to retire prefer to keey 
working. At General Motors, fo 
example, 7,400 workers were ove: 
65 last year and thus eligible to re 
tire, but only 742 had done so. A 
the Ford Motor Company some 
5,000 employes were over 65. O 
these, 1,846 had retired, 347 hac 
applied for retirement. The rest 
about 3,000 over-age-65 workers, are 
still on the job. 


John J. Wittmer, vice-presi 
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ent of Consolidated Edison Com- 
any of New York, also believes 
etirement should be handled on 
n individual basis. Every company, 
ie says, should set up a panel to 
eview the case of workers reaching 
etirement age. The panel should 
onsider a medical report on each 
yorker and an efficiency report pre- 
pared by his department head. 
Another approach is that of the 
illiam Wrigley Jr. Company of 
thicago, which recently introduced 
“gradual retirement” program. 
Uhis enables the company to take 
udvantage of an older worker’s ex- 
perience and yet allow him to taper 
of his work gradually. Wrigley 
employes at age 65 are given a one- 
nonth vacation, the following year, 
wo months, and so on until retire- 
ent is complete. 
One of the most promising meth- 
ods of easing retirement, adopted 
py a handful of companies within 
he past few years, involves an in- 
formal program designed to instruct 
employes in the art of successful 
etirement. Eastman Kodak, Ameri- 
ran Rolling Mills, General Motors, 
. S. Rubber, and Western Electric 


have already undertaken limited 
retirement counseling programs. 

Especially interesting is the re- 
tirement counseling program of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, which is recognized as a plo- 
neer in providing employe pension 
and annuity plans. Jersey’s interest 
in other phases of the retirement 
problem began several years ago 
as an outgrowth of a program of 
individual counseling for employes. 


Standard Oil’s Program 


During the course of employe 
interviews, one question kept re- 
curring: “What shall I do with my- 
self when I retire?” 

It was thus decided to expand 
the individual counseling service 
to include retirement advice to 
workers who were soon to leave the 
company. The need for such coun- 
seling had been apparent for some 
time. Morton Pierson, who heads 
the retirement program, tells this 
story about a top executive who 
had been recently retired: 

“He still turned up every day. He 
would sit in the reception room 


ad 


and say, ‘Hello, Tom’ and ‘Hello, 
Bill’ as people came to work. When 
Tom and Bill went home at night 
there he would be; ‘Good night, 
‘Tom. Good night, Bill. What hap- 
pened today?’ He would try to stop 
them and get them to talking about 
what went on. He just couldn’t 
tear himself away from the place 
in which he had worked so many 
years. He couldn’t adjust to retire- 
ment.” 

The company sought to find out 
how its retired people were faring. 
They found some who had not 
fared too well. One man, retired 
three years, had come close to a 
complete crackup. During his work- 
ing days he had taken an active 
part in civic affairs, had served on 
committees, joined community or- 
ganizations, given his time and 
money to charitable causes. 

“For some reason,” says 
pany, “he had gone into 
retirement when he left, and had 
given up all of his extra activities 
along with his job. He felt at loose 
ends but couldn’t seem to take hold 
of himself or find ways to fill his 
empty hours. Finally he suffered a 
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nervous breakdown severe epough 
to place him under a doctor's care. 
The doctor, fortunately, recognized 
the cause of his trouble and, grad- 
ually, got him to renew his old in- 
terests. Today he is a happy, active 
human being and again an asset to 
his community.” 

This was an extreme case of mal- 
adjustment. The company found 
many employes who had made suc- 
cessful adjustments to retirement. 
One retired executive became owner 
of a string of tourist cabins in Flori- 
da. One became a minister after he 
retired. A former pipefitter, at the 
age of 85, happily busies himself 
tailoring clothes for his family and 
friends. 

The company found that almost 
without exception the happily re- 
tired employes had begun their 
preparations for retirement while 
they were still employed, and 
planned—even started— new activi- 
ties before they left the company. 

Armed with these facts, Standard 
Oil set up its retirement counsel- 
ing program with two objectives: 
(1) to stimulate organized thinking 
and planning about retirement; and 


(2) to get prospective annuitants to 
act on their retirement plans. 

One year before retirement each 
employe receives a personal letter 
from his refinery superintendent, 
calling attention to his retirement 
date and inviting him to attend a 
series of five weekly retirement con- 
ferences. The conferences last one 
hour each and are held on company 
time. 


What Is Retirement? 


The first conference, attended 
usually by six or seven employes 
and entitled “What is Retirement?”, 
is designed to let the participants 
know what type of problem they 
might face to rid them of some 
misconceptions that many people 
have about retirement. The second 
conference, entitled “Retirement 
and Your Health,” is usually con- 
ducted by a company _ physician. 
He describes the effects of aging 
and shows the “six steps to lively 
old age.” 

The third conference is entitled 
“Planning for Retirement.” Here 
the company stresses the importance 
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i 
of early planning in a successful re- - 
tirement program. The fourth con-- 
ference is called “What Others Have » 
Done.” In this session the confer- - 
ence leader tells stories about the: 
company’s annuitants, some off 
whom have been successful, some > 
unsuccessful in their retirement} 
lives. ‘8 
The fifth and final conference : 
reviews and summarizes all that t 
have gone before. Each man is given | 
an opportunity, if he wishes, to) 
tell the group of the plans he has ; 
made for his retirement, which 
serves to crystallize his own thoughts } 
and to get comments and sugges - 
tions from others. Each employe : 
about to retire is offered individual | 
counseling if he is confronted by ' 
any particular problem. Some six ‘ 
months after retirement a member ° 
of the company’s employe relations ; 
staff will look up each of the men. 
to see how he is adjusting to life: 
after leaving the firm. 


Apparently, the retirement coun- - 
seling program at Standard Oil! 
Company is proving successful. Be- - 
gun in the Bayonne, N. J.,. refinery 
and later extended to the Bayway ' 
refinery, the program is now being ; 
adopted by other branches of the: 
company. Industry, aware of the: 
problems brought on by an aging ; 
working force, is watching the pro- - 
gram at Standard Oil Company 
with understandable interest. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 9) 


and can be used in such maneuvers | 
as gunnery runs on enemy aircraft. 


¢ Skeet Scrap — For 25 years the: 
gun club at Hartford, Conn., has | 
been shooting lead slugs at clay 
birds. Just recently the club “mined” 
their shooting range, recovered 
$35,000 worth of lead pellets, and 
made $17,500 on the undertaking. 
Next on the club’s schedule are 
similar scrap recovery minings on 
the rifle and pistol ranges. 


¢ Output Increased —B. F. Good-. 
rich Chemical Company reports that 
a major Improvement in the manu- 
facturing process employed at the- 
government's huge Port Neches, 
Texas, rubber plant has made pos- 
sible a 30 per cent increase in the 


output of “cold” rubber. 3 
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A LONG with the annual report 
for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, stockholders 
of the National-Standard Company 
eceived an unusual brochure. The 
bamphlet carried illustrations and 
lescriptions of many products for- 
merly made by the company but 
10w discontinued. For the most 
bart, the products discontinued 
were completely fabricated items 
uch as auto and railroad jacks, a 
hydraulic garage jack, air com- 
bressors, wrecking cranes, towing 
ollies, portable tool grinders, rail- 
road track drills, pressure blowers; 
arious ornamental products made 
> wire, such as vases, tire covers, 
yenetian blinds, table and_ floor 
amps, and similar items TOL ne 
nome; and a variety of wire prod- 
hets. used in the manufacture of 
juch common items as_ hairpins, 
Saper clips, coat hangers, lamp 
shades, and so on. 


Diversification 


At one time, some quarter cen- 
uury ago, about 95 per cent or 
ore of the company sales volume 
was in one item —wire braid used 


bile and truck tires. Today, de- 
spite the discontinuance of nearly 
ll of the completely fabricated 
oroducts formerly manufactured, 
National-Standard has achieved a 
diversification of a different kind. 
The company is still the largest 
broducer of bead wire for the tire 
industry, its output exceeding by 
1 wide margin the combined out- 
sut of all competitors, but the bead 
wire now accounts for less than 50 
ser cent of total sales. 


The company still is highly spe- 
sialized, but research and the ac- 
juisition of several other compa- 
jies in recent years have given it 
i broadly diversified market. 


‘o reinforce the bead of automo- 


Middle West 


Heviews of Middle-Western Companies 


by D. F. NICHOLSON 


The company started in business 
in 1907 as a manufacturer of fly 
screen cloth, and soon added a 
stranded copper wire for use as a 
lightning conductor. . Fly swatters 
and lightning conductors were mar- 
keted successfully for many years. 


Variety of Wire Products 


Wire in various forms still is the 
most important National-Standard 
product, but it is now of a highly 
developed form. In this field the 
company manufactures wire braids 
in flat and tubular form, and in 
steel or other metal; tapes and 
stranded wire; and drawn wire in 
diameters down to .002 inch and 
in many metals and alloys. End 
uses of these wire products include 
the reinforcement of flexible steam 
hose, flexible nozzles for gasoline 
pump hose, reinforcement of con- 
veyor belts, and the manufacture 
of magnetic recording wire, ele- 
vator cable, piano wire, and a wide 
variety of springs. 

The company’s position in the 
specialized wire field was strength- 
ened with the acquisition in 1950 
of the Reynolds Wire Company, 
Dixon, Ill. The Reynolds firm, now 
operated as a division, manutac- 
tures wire cloth including shuttle 
woven cloth in_ plain, twilled or 
locked weaves and in a complete 
range of meshes, metals, alloys and 
coatings, and in all sizes up to and 
even exceeding 48 inches in width. 
The wire cloth is used in most 
household appliances in the form 
of screens, filters and decorations, 
and in automobiles, tractors, and 
airplanes. 

The Athenia Steel Division, ac- 
quired as of January I, LOS Ls per 
cializes in cold rolled, high carbon 
spring steels ranging from 0015 
to .062 inch in thickness and in 
widths up to 6% Inches bese 
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IN RIVERSIDE, 


Chicago’s Choice Western Suburb, 
a home for the executive. 


Beautiful, modern Lannon stone 


home with 2 car attached garage, 
heated from the home; boat house 
with heated room above. Best 
part of Riverside. Property extends 
to river; 3 large bedrooms on sec- 
ond floor, one of which can be 
made into two; 2 tile baths. First 
floor dining room, living room, 
glazed breakfast porch, kitchen, li- 
brary and powder room. Basement 
finished rumpus room. Finest gas 
heating. Perfect condition. Schools 
and transportation nearby. Owner 
moving out of city. Can be bought 
for $57,500. Immediate possession. 


FRANK G. REYNOLDS & CO. 


500 N. Dearborn St. 
SUperior 7-7300 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 


in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel —— Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


CONSULTANT 
ENGINEERS 


PLANT LAYOUT — MATERIAL HANDLING 
LIGHTING AND COLOR—PRODUCT DESIGN 


Ck 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW EQUIPMENT 
REDESIGNING OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


400 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
SUPERIOR 7-7420 
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steels are produced with a broad 
range of physical properties and 
special finishes, and are used in the 
production of watch springs, files, 
piston rings, electric shaver cutting 
heads, flexible steel rules, surgical 


instruments, trowels, saw _ blades, 
and umbrella ribs. 
In November, 1935, National- 


Standard acquired the Wagner 
Litho Machinery Company, now 


operated as a division. This divi- 
sion manufactures large automatic 
ovens, roller coating machines, turn- 
tables. motorized feeders, and other 


special units which are designed, 
built and installed for can compa- 
nies and others who wish to dec- 
orate metals by the lithographic 
process. An installation built by 
Wagner for the Rheem Manutfac- 
turing Company handles metal 
sheets 45 by 72 inches in size that 
are formed into 55-gallon drums. 
Wagner Litho is rated the largest 
in the manufacture of this type of 
equipment by a wide margin. 
There is one other division of 
National-Standard, the Worcester 
Wire Works Division, Worcester, 


Sterling PALLETS = SKIDS 


SPECIAL 
CRATE 
SERVICE 


Prompt 


There's a reason 


service — they're 


a Goodwater, 


_Increasing Next time you need pallets or skids 

numbers of in any quantity, any type—a call to 

manufacturers are PU 5-0220 will bring a Sterling En- 
4 gineer to your desk with evidence of 

aes. advantage Sterling superiority. Try it . . . there’s 

° song complete no obligation. 

erating service— 

| Design, PHONE PU 5-0220 


Engineering and 


| . Manufacture to 
| exact 
; requirements. — 


| Complete details 
' on request. 
Ask today. 


Fe ct 


4 
4 


11906 S. Halsted 


Any Quantity, Type or Size 


Competitive Prices 


and Skids give longer, more satisfactory 
built 
lumber and carefully inspected to insure 
compliance with owr high standards be- 
fore they leave our fabricating plant at 
Alabama. 


Delivery 


why Sterling Pallets 


better — of sound 


St., Chicago 28, III. 


900 WEST CERMAK ROAD 
CHICAGO §, ILLINOIS 


GLASS REPLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 
WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS 

BIG 

STOCKS 

OF 

GLASS! 

ALL TYPES “@ ALL SIZES 


* FIX BROKEN WINDOWS NOW 


SERVICE 


YOU CAN 
TRUST! 


@ 32 YEARS OF SERVICE to 


Industry, Business 


and Builders! Everything in Flat Glass, Mirrors 
Glass Block and Accessories including 
special work on glass for your products. Service 


You Can Trust’’ Keynotes our continuous growth 
which currently is requiring consolidation of our 
several warehouses and_ plants 


wa into an 
block of Service Facilities 


entire 


CRACKED AND BROKEN WINDOWS 
ENDANGER LIFE AND PROPERTY! 


Immediate replacement saves fuel 


prevents 
the risk of other Josses We furnish the same 
type of glass or new kinds fo S 
pe g sie kinds r improved 
PEAK PRODUCTION DAYLIGHTING, elimina- 
tion of Sun-Glare, excessive Solar Heat, etc 
Boxes of glass (any kind) cut to size for mainte- 
nance stock or installation by 


us. 


For Estimate and Service Details 


PHONE MOnroe 6-9800 


e DURING GOOD WEATHER! 


| Yrs. end. 

| Sept. 30 Net Income *Per Sha 
1951 $2,045,383 $6.10 } 
1950 1,882,080 5.64 
1949 712,125 2.12 
1948 - 1,453,629 4.33 
1947 1,804,683 5.38 
1946 998,454 3.72} 
1945 884,087 3.29 
1944 874,002 3.26 3 
1943 886,027 3.30 ) 
1942 1,005,548 3.75 3 


COMMERCE 
B 
Mass., acquired in 1934. This divi 
sion is engaged exclusively in th 
production of high quality wire ir 
small diameter sizes. The Worcestei 
division’s wire is produced eithe 
round or shaped, of low or high 
carbon steel, annealed, hard drawn 
tempered, bright, liquor finish 
tinned, coppered, cadmium coated 
or galvanized. 

Wire fabricating plants of the 
company and its subsidiaries are 
located in Niles, Mich., Akron, O. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Guelph, On: 
tario; and Kidderminster, England: 
Other plants are located in Clifton 
and Jersey City, N. J., Worcester 
Mass., and Dixon, Ill. The 195) 
annual report stated that in the 
past year the company spent ap 
proximately $625,000 for plant imi 
provements, and disclosed that < 
program to improve the facilities 
of the Athenia division’s plant a: 
a cost of $800,000 had been apy 
proved. 


Unbroken Profit Record 


The earnings record of National 
Standard Company is exceptional 
A profit has been earned in eack 
year since the company was orga 
ized, and profits during the earl 
1930’s when the depression wai 
deepest were substantial. The co 
pany also has a record of thirty-sici 
consecutive years of dividend pay 
ments. 

Despite the sharply higher cop 
porate income tax, earnings for th 
fiscal year to September 30, 1951 
reached a new high at $2,045,383 
equal to $6.10 a share, as compare 
with $1,882,080, or $5.61 a share 
earned the preceding year. 

Following is a comparison of neé€ 
income and earnings per share ¢ 
capital stock for the ten years 194 
to 1951, inclusive: 


*Based on stock outstanding at end of year.’ 


Sales figures ‘are not reported t 
stockholders, but the annual repop 
for the 1951 year stated that sale 
in dollars, were up 48 per cent t 
a new record high. The physice 
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olume of sales was also the largest 
the company’s history. 

Income taxes paid in the 1951 
iscal year totaled $3,425,000, equal 
o $10.21 a share on the capital 
tock, as compared with $1,125,000, 
qual to $3.35 a share, in’ 1950. 
The company does not issue in- 
erim reports. However, sources 
lose to the company report that 
ales and earnings in the current 
scal year are below those for the 


951. year. 


Financing of Acquisitions 


Acquisitions prior to the purchase 
pf the Reynolds Wire Company 
were financed out of accumulated 
arnings. The Reynolds purchase 
vas financed in part by a term loan 
of ten years for $2,500,000, payable 
nt the rate of $250,000 a year, and 
deferred purchase contract of 
500,033. As of September 30, 1951, 
the term loan had been reduced to 
52,000,000 and the deferred pur- 
hase contract to $150,012. 
Outstanding capital stock consists 
bE 333,425 shares of $10 par value 
share, while authorized stock to- 
als 600,000 shares. ‘The quarterly 
dividend rate on the capital stock 
as increased to 75 cents a share 
with the payment made July 2, 
1951. Dividends paid in the 1951 
calendar year totaled $2.80, against 
$2.50 in 1950, $2 in 1948 and 1949, 
$2.30 in 1947 including $1.50 be- 
fore and 80 cents after the distri- 
bution of a 25 per cent stock divi- 
dend; and $2 a share from 1942 
to 1946. The stock is listed on the 
Midwest Stock Exchange. 

As of September 30, 1951, current 
assets of the National-Standard 
Company totaled $12,308,713, in- 
cluding cash $2,522,111- and. mar- 
ketable securities aggregating $2,- 
778,302. Current liabilities totaled 
$5,629,879. Land, buildings and 
quipment were carried at net de- 
preciated value of $5,859,201. 


CORRECTION 


In the March issue of COM- 
MERCE, the table of transactions 
on the Midwest Stock Exchange for 
1951 incorrectly stated the dividend 
payments of Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing ; Com- 
pany. The company paid dividends 
totalling $1.75 per share, not $1.00 
as shown in the table. 


CHICAGO’S ONLY 
authorized 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS 
AND SERVICE STATION 


COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
for All Makes of Industrial Trucks and 
Gasoline and Diesel Engines 


Trucks Leased for 
Long or Short Terms 


Emergency Service and Periodic Lubrication 
in Your Plant 


Pick-up and Delivery Service 


HU dson 3-8410 
Lilt Truck Service Company 


6297129. S< 


HALSTED ST. 


i 


FOR TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 
specify ALLEN-BRADLEY SOLENOID STARTERS 


The preferred starter among contractors, electricians, and maintenance 
engineers, because tees simple — trouble free — easy to install — depend- 
able. No contact maintenance — no pivots, pins, hinges, or bearings to 
stick —no jumpers to break — white interiors —lots of wiring space. 
Ask for Bulletin 709. 


Distributed by 


Revere Electric Supply Company 


Chicago’s Outstanding Electrical Wholesaler 


757 W. Jackson Bhi = © Chicago 6, Ill. ° Phone CEntral 6-8922 


igues® COMBINED! 


suctm 
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HERE’S “a yeauly 


right in the Heart of the 


KENWOOD. 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


p The above illustration is from an architectural render- 
ing of a new plant of Universal Sheet and Strip Steel 
Company at 50th and California. 


p> This will be their headquarters plant including a 75,000 
square foot crane-type warehouse building and 9,200 
square foot office building. 


p> The warehouse will be equipped with the newest and 
latest electric cranes and steel handling equipment. 
The office building will have paneled walls and latest 
features in the executive offices. 


Pm You too can have a new plant built to your require- 
ments and financed on either a purchase contract or 


long term lease. 
KENWOOD Manufacturing District is served by 


2 Belt Railroads, street-cars and bus service. Has 
all utilities in and excellent labor supply. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


ee RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST— Owners 


COMMERCE 
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Shameful Citizens 


(Continued from page 19) 


same time confers a rare privilege. 


| The bread of democracy is the vote. 


The sustenance of democracy is the 
suffrage of the people. To men 
who love liberty those who starve 
the ballot box are no less despica- 


| ble than those who stuff it. 


Ballot boxes, starved or stuffed, 
result in false elections. They set 
false governments upon _ wrong 
courses. They place great power in 
the hands of little groups. They 
allow selfishness and greed, coupled 
with zeal, to gain control of a na- 
tion’s welfare and destiny. Small 
elections are big opportunities for 
those who are incompetent and for 
those who are corrupt. The final re- 
sult can only be the decay and 
death of democracy. Today the al- 
ternative to democracy is dead cer- 
tain. It is the slavery of commu- 
nism, or its twin sister, socialism. 
Of all nations, the Russian com- 
munists alone appear to know pre- 
cisely where they are going and to 
have definite policies for getting 
there. 

If Washington, by contrast, ap- 
pears to be uncertain of foreign 
program and careless and wasteful 
in domestic policy, I believe the 
cause rests basically on the admin- 
istration’s realization that it came 
into being by the votes of relatively 
few people. 


Narrow Base At Polls 


Of some 90 million eligible adults 
the present administration had the 
votes of only about 24 million. 
When you look at the figures, it 
seems almost beyond belief that a 


| democratic government could rest 


on such a narrow base of public 
support, 

But the staggering fact is that we 
live in a country where 66 million 
people, more than two-thirds of 
the voting population, either voted 
against the existing administration 
or withheld approval of it at the 
polls. 

Therein lies the answer to why 
the most powerful nation on earth 
seems so aimless, so friendless, and 
so powerless in today’s world situa- 
tion. 

As citizens of such a nation we 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Industrial 
Developments 


eee in the Chicago Area 


EFLECTING the effect of gov- 
ernmental controls on con- 
struction activity, investments 

in industrial plant expansion in the 
'Chicago Area declined for the third 
successive month to $11,052,000 in 
March. This figure compares with 
$16,291,000 invested in plant proj- 
ects during March, 1951. The de- 
cline is more sharply portrayed by 
comparing the three months total 
through March, 1952, which 
jamounted to $39,822,000, with the 
$136,207,000 invested in the first 
three months of 1951. These figures 
include expenditures for the con- 
struction of new industrial plants, 
expansions of existing buildings, 
land the acquisition of land or 
jbuildings for industrial purposes. 


© Douglas Aircraft Company has 
been directed by the Air Force to 
produce BD-66 twin-jet bombers in 
the plant the company occupied at 
‘Chicago’s O’Hare Field. Douglas 
will take possession of the plant im- 
mediately. In 1943 the plant em- 
ployed approximately 15,000 per- 
sons and it is expected that ap- 
proximately the same employment 
will be attained. 


© Felt Products Manufacturing 
Company, 1508 W. Carroll avenue, 
manufacturer of industrial gaskets, 
is erecting a factory at McCormick 
boulevard and Howard street in 
Skokie. The first unit of this plant 
will contain 75,000 square feet of 
floor area. 


e Brad Foote Gear Works, 1309 
'S. Cicero avenue, Cicero, will build 
a plant, which will contain 45,000 
‘square feet of floor space, near Le- 
‘mont, Ill. 

@ Du-Kane Corporation, St. Charles 
(formerly Operadio Manufacturing 


Company), producer of electronic 
equipment, is constructing an addi- 
tion to its factory. The new struc- 
ture will contain 36,000 square feet 
of floor area. 


¢ Hills-McCanna Company has ac- 
quired the industrial building at 
2921 W. Fulton street. The com- 
pany manufactures pumps, valves, 
lubricators and magnesium castings. 


© Minneapolis Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company has acquired the 
building at 4814 W. Belmont ave- 
nue which will be utilized for lab- 
oratory and office operations. The 
building contains approximately 13,- 
000 square feet of floor area. 


¢ Joanna-Western Mills Company, 
located at Jefferson street and Cer- 
mak road, is constructing an addi- 
tion to its factory. W. Fred Dolke, 
architect. 


¢ Campbell Soup Company, 2550 
W. 35th street, is constructing a 
power plant addition. Battey and 
Childs, engineers. 


e Wallace A. Erickson and Com- 
pany, 847 N. Wells street, manufac- 
turers of chemical products, has 
purchased 314 acres of land in 
Skokie west of McCormick boule- 
vard near Oakton avenue. 


e Gary Sanitary Bedding Com- 
pany, Gary, Ind., is constructing an 
addition to its plant which will 
contain 14,000 square feet of floor 
area. The addition will be utilized 
as increased manufacturing space 
for the company’s line of mattresses. 


e Charles Eneu Johnson Com- 
pany, Inc., producer of printing 
inks,-has occupied a one-story build- 
ing built for it by the Clearing In- 


industrial Real Estate 


HARRINGTON 


Since 1907 


Confidential representative 


in purchase or sale of 


Going Business Concerns 


Any Chicago Bank as Reference 


22 WEST MONROE ST. 
Financial 6-1322 


CHICAGO 3 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


Industrial Composition 
Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPANY 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 


“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
33 Years of Steel Service 


UNIFORMED GUARDS 


Licensed aad Bonded Under State of III. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 Ne. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Dey and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 
EE 


Facts for Employers 
in the 
METAL TRADES 


Allied offers Cooperative Training programs 
designed to help you _ process the semi- 
skilled and make them more valuable and 
productive employees at the lowest man- 
hour cost. Program can be designed to fit 
your particular needs, and developed on 
group or individual study basis. Instruction 
offered in Blueprint Reading, Machine Op- 
eration, Shop Mathematics, Shop Drafting. 
Through its modern, well-equipped shops 
and extension department Allied has been 
training men in the Metal Trades more 
than a quarter of a century. You are tn- 
vited to write for details. 


ALLIED INSTITUTE 


1338 So. Michigan Avenue, Dept. C-4 
Chicago, IIlinois HA 17-3915 


For Factories, 
Warehouses, Ete. 


Go 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tighteniag 


MOTOR BASES 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“(Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West*’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


PEDERSEN‘'S PROTECTIVE PATROL 


INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised — Union 


INDUSTRIAL CLEANING SERVICE 


For FACTORIES & OFFICES 
Phone any time: TUxedo 9-6670 
5967 W. Madison St. Chicago 44 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


Commercial, Industrial Plants, 
Office Buildings, Real Estate 
Companies, etc. 


EXTERMINATING 
FUMIGATING 


aod 
Est. 1898 
Call Mr. B 
PESTICIDE CO.440 N. state Srv. 


UNION HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
105 W. Adams CEntral 6-2358 


Lowest cost Group Life, Dismemberment, Ac- 
cident, Hospitalization, Surgical and Medical 
Plan offered in one package. Our Repre- 
sentative will call by appointment. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO HOSPITAL PLAN 


COMPLETE SCIENTIFIC 
BIOCHEMICAL TEST 
SCIENTIFIC DIETS for 
VITAMIN DEFICIENCIES 


At Present Location 20 Years 


NUTRITIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


162 N. State DEarborn 2-0485 


dustrial District at 5005 S. Mason 
avenue in Stickney Township. The 
building contains approximately 18,- 
000 square feet of floor area. The 
company was formerly located at 
1130 W. Wisconsin street. 


e Monarch Screw Machine Com- 
pany, 711 W. Lake street, has 
started construction of a plant at 
5345 N. Kedzie avenue. The plant, 
which will contain 12,000 square 
feet of floor area, will house the en- 
tire operations of the company 
when completed. 


° Century Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 3716 W. Montrose avenue, 
manufacturer of reamers, 1S con- 


structing a plant near Roundout in 
Lake County. The plant will con- 


a 
e 
o 
tain 12,000 square feet of floon 
space. $ 


¢ Snap-On-Tool Company, 2023: 
S. Michigan avenue, has purchased) 
an 8,000 square foot building at 
120 N. May street. 


¢ Gaynes Engineering Company, 
1715 W. Lake street, is constructing 
an 11,000 square foot plant at 1642% 
W. Fulton street. The company) 
manufactures special machinery and¢ 
a line of boring equipment. -~ 


¢ Sun Steel Company, subsidiary) 
of M. S. Kaplan Company, 1700 W.’ 
74th place, has acquired a one-story 
building at 7406 S. Ashland avenue 
instead of at 7450 S. Ashland ave= 
nue as reported in the March issue. 
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They Help Workers Help Themselves 


(Continued from page 17) 


cation of the shoddy history follow- 
ing the first World War, veterans, 
ex-war-workers and school graduates 
must be given sound vocational 
help. During the first war, Bridge- 
port had had serious employment 
difficulties, so in 1944 a group of 
businessmen in the city got together 
and established a Community Ad- 
visory Service Center. 

Now eight years old, the center 
is as important as it was after the 
war in guiding both veterans and 
non-veterans. Over 250,000 have 
come to the center for help, and 
out of this group 25,000 have re- 
ceived intensive educational and 
vocational counselling. Many of the 
others just needed a little direction. 
Sons of foremen, shopmen, the 
brothers and cousins of people 
helped previously, come to the cen- 
ter with their problems. But even 
more important than statistics are 
the stories of the lives reclaimed by 
this program under the direction of 
Dr. Randall B. Hamrick. 

A 25-year-old truck driver came 
to the center, when he learned that 
because of a lame back he would 
have to change his job. ‘The coun- 
sellor suggested further training but 
the man said he was married, and 
besides was too dumb when in high 
school. In fact, he had been at the 
foot of his class. Yet an evaluation 
analysis placed that truck driver in 
the top three per cent of college 
students in engineering aptitudes! 


He wouldn't believe it, and had t 
come back six times before he could: 
be rid of his life-long conviction 
that he was stupid. Finally he en 
rolled as an engineering student in 
a nearby university and today he 
is well on the way to a new life. 

A mother came to the center 
complaining that her son would not 
leave high school and go to a trade 
school to learn upholstering. Thee 
father was sick and the familyy 
needed the boy’s earnings quickly.’ 
After probing interviews and care 
ful testing, the counsellor an- 
nounced his frank conclusion: “Your 
can warp this boy into a bad ups 
holsterer or you can invest somes 
faith and money and possibly makee 
a research physicist out of him.” 
Allowed to finish high school, het 
graduated second in his class.‘ Thee 
father preened himself in_ pride,’ 
lost his aches and pains, and went 
back to work with vigor. Today 
he brags of his boy at M.I.T. on 
a scholarship. 


all cases end so 
In a typical week, em- 
bryonic doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
or mechanics are persuaded to seek 
other vocations. There are people 
with handicaps, men with mechani- 
cal ability, potential professional 
men, and many others — exactly 
the kind of human material we 
have been letting go by default. ? 


Of course, not 
happily. 


WIPES ai 
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For the first time in our history 
lere is a qualitative shortage of 
ranpower. We have 150 million 
mericans to out-think and out- 
roduce two billion Communists. 
e have an enormous reservoir of 
yanpower if we will only discover, 
ain and utilize it. We must stop 
asting it, for this is tragic from 
n individual’s standpoint and un- 
ound economically and_ produc- 
ively for all of us. 


There are other tangible results 
t the center. During 1949, Bridge- 
port had fewer unemployed than 
he national average. More than 
}00 individuals were helped into 
business enterprises of their own. 
fidgeport had a_better-than-aver- 
nge ratio of those undertaking 
raining and completing it than the 
ational average. More than one- 
third of the unemployed were 


which they were referred by the 
counsellors at the center. 
were fewer drop-outs in schools. 


Good Will Builder 


In one vital area, the center has 
helped businessmen recapture the 


of the nearest things to an em- 
ploye’s heart is his children. Aware 
of this, some of the manufacturers 
in Bridgeport sent letters to their 
employes inviting their children to 
take advantage of the center’s vo- 
cational help at company expense. 


‘brothers and cousins, have been 
thus benefited by the center that 
the response from young folks has 
been amazing. 


It is a well-known fact, to the 


discomfort of many personnel di- | 


rectors, that in some industrial areas 
the average high school graduate 
spends 10 years jumping from seven 
to fourteen different jobs before 
finding himself. This is costly to 
the individual and to industry when 
it has to invest large sums in tools 
and machinery for a new employe 
who doesn’t work out. Better~ vo- 
‘cational guidance would eliminate 
much of this. 

: Moreover, while large companies 
may have qualified personnel tech- 
‘nicians and good methods of se- 
ection and training, the majority 
of people in this country are em: 
ployed in small companies which 


‘rained in the skilled trades into | 


There | 


good will of their employes. One | 


So many workers, along with their | 


have no personnel specialists and 
which hire on a hit-and-miss_ basis. 
When little business needs trained 
people, it does the obvious — it tries 
to steal them from the big fellows. 
Unfortunately, the latter do not 
train enough to go around. 
Where can young people get the 
necessary guidance and experience 
if the community has no place for 
them to go? Particularly if they 
had no vocational help in their 
schools, which is likely because only 
six per cent of our schools have 
guidance programs kind. 
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Don't tell me the job is being done 
by the federal government employ- 
ment services, because I am not 
speaking of mere gestures. 

There is increasing evidence that 
misfits on jobs — the square peg in 
the round hole — are at the root of 
much of our labor difficulties. One 
of the best ways to breed malcon- 
tents is to place people on jobs 
either above or below their capaci- 
ties. In some cases they quit, in 
others they become plant rabble- 
rousers. 

One manufacturing company in 


You’ll find this 


guide a helpful one 


e, concise ; 
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Bridgeport using intelligence tests 
for the first time was having more 
difficulty than ever. They called the 
center for help. It was found that 
the company was hiring only the 
brightest men as laborers and 
sweepers! 

A vice president who 
called the center for help needed 
aman with engineering background 
to write technical manuals. He had 
not the slightest notion that he had 
such a man right in his own shop 
doing routine work. We knew it, 
because the young man 


recently 


however, 


had visited the for advice 
about changing his job. He was 
transferred to the new job and 1S 
doing well today. lt Sse rroteran 
isolated case by any means. 

Jusinessmen the 
are earnestly trying to get people 
to understand what American in- 
dustry means to their welfare and 
to the nation. While inspirational 
advertising on free enterprise has 
merit, businessmen can learn some- 
thing from the unions. The unions 
accomplish more, with little or no 
advertising, because they create the 


center 


across country 


that'll work Longer, Harder 


.--more Productively for you 


THIS FAMOUS LINE of petroleum 
products is finer than ever. Now new 
multi-million dollar refineries are 
producing blending stocks of unri- 
valled quality. 

Whatever the size or type of your 
industrial operation Cities Service 
planned machinery lubrication can 
effectively contribute to increased 
production. 


Now serving industry in all major 
fields, including steel, automotive, 
food, mining, railroad, metal machin- 


ing and many other light and heavy 
industrial operations. 


Let an experienced lubrication spe- 
cialist look over your requirements. 
Get in touch with the Cities Service 
representative nearest you...or write 
Cities Service Oil Company, 20 No. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, 6 Illinois. 
Makers of the famous: Pacemaker Oils 
* Trojan Greases * Neptune Oils * North 
Star Oils * Cisco Compounds * Trojan 
Gear Oils and many other outstanding 
petroleum products for industry. 


CITIES () SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


-* 
Ss 


COMMERCE} 


impression of genuine interest ini 
their members. | 

American industry lost, one at a; 
time, the confidence of those who 
are at present its critics. Confidence 
will have to be won back the hard« 
way, by man to man contact. The 
advisory service center is one instru-i 
ment to help recapture some of thisi 
lost confidence. At least the feelings 
of many Bridgeport businessmen. isi: 
“help the right man into the righty 
job and you have made a friend.”’ 
Business needs friends. 

If everyone would do his share,: 
the job is not as big an undertaking 
as it sounds. In fact, once started 
these centers can be made self-sus- 
taining, as the Bridgeport center 
has become, if businessmen will give 
the initial sponsorship. 


People Want Leadership 


When people want things done,: 
they will be done. If businessmen 
do not do them, then the govern-| 
ment will improvise more social 
schemes. We will pay more taxes: 
and have no choice in how these 
things will be done. We cannot op-: 
pose something, however cracked or 
phony it may be, by offering noth- 
ing. 

People hunger for leadership. If 
we businessmen don’t give it to 
them, then we have no legitimate 
ground for complaint because thes 
sophistocrats offer their particular1 
brands. 

Where there is no alternative, 
how can people be blamed for fol-- 
lowing false prophets? The man the: 
politicians speak of so smugly ass 
“the little man” has been dwarfed! 
by the machine. He’s alone in ai 
big world of economic insecurity. . 
Where can the lost man of the 20th) 
Century flee to seek protection 
from the machine and find _ selif-- 
reliance and competence? Certainly, | 
we businessmen have not found the: 
answer. But we must, or else stop: 
complaining about government im-- 
provisations. 

Seldom in our history has there: 
been such a challenge to business-. 
men as the immediate days ahead. 
How we meet our social responsi- 
bilities and adapt ourselves and our: 
communities to meet them may de 
cide not only the fate of many in-. 
dividuals, it may well have its im- 
pact on the future of our American) 
capitalistic system. f 
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ENATOR Magnuson of Wash- 
ington has introduced S. 2713, 
= a bill “to amend the Interstate 
szommerce Act, as amended, to pro- 
ide more definite standards for de- 
termining who is entitled to exemp- 
jon from Part IV of said Act as 
n association of shippers or a ship- 
ers’ agent.” The bill would per- 
ait the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission, after investigation, to re- 
move the exemption in the Freight 
orwarder Act applicable to the op- 
erations of a shipper, or a group or 
ssociation of shippers, in consoli- 
ating or distributing freight for 
hemselves or for members on a 
on-profit basis. In determining the 
issue due weight would be given to 
the question of “whether or not the 
involved activities are actually and 


perations of regulated freight for- 
warders; whether they are limited to 
the handling of a single commodity 
or of homogeneous commodities; 
whether or not the number of per- 
sons participating in or benefiting 
from the activities in question is 
such as to justify removal of the 
exemption; and whether or not the 
operations of the person claiming 
exemption have been such as to 
constitute unfair or destructive com- 
petitive practices within the mean- 
ing of the national transportation 
policy . . .” Another bill introduced 
by Senator Magnuson, ee felis 
would subject freight forwarders to 
the requirement of obtaining cer- 
tificates of public convenience and 
necessity in lieu of permits. 

© Illinois Commission Grants 
Hike in Freight and Express Rates 
—The Illinois Commerce Com- 
‘mission has released two orders 
authorizing increases in transporta- 
tion charges on traffic within the 
state of Illinois. On railroad freight 


ransportation 


substantially competitive with the ~* 


and Traffic 


rates, the commission approved the | 


Official territory Ex Parte No. 175 
increase of nine per cent in lieu of 


the six per cent increase which be- | 


came effective November 3, 1951. 


The higher rates became effective | 


February 28, on one day’s notice. 
The commission also granted the 
petition of the Railway Express 
Agency for authority to apply the 
interstate Ex Parte No. 177 express 
rate increase of November 15, 1951 
to trafic within the state of Illh- 
nois. This increase became effective 


March 11,~1952, on one day’s no- | 


tice. The Illinois Commission heard 
the agency’s petition for authority 
to assess an additional charge of six 
cents per shipment on all less car- 
load first and second class shipments 
on March 11, 1952 in its offices at 
160 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


© 1.C.C. Allows Express Rate In- 
crease — The Interstate Commerce 
Commission voted not to suspend 
tariffs of the Railway Express Agen- 
cy, Inc., published to become effec- 
tive February 28, assessing an addi- 
tional charge of six cents per 
shipment on all less carload first 
and second class express shipments. 
The added charge is to compensate 
for a four cents hourly escalator 
clause wage increase granted ex- 
press agency employes on January 
I, 1952. 


e Increased Illinois 
cense Fees Upheld—By a unani- 
mous decision of the State Supreme 
Court, legislation passed at the last 


session of the Illinois General As- 
sembly increasing truck license Leesa 


was upheld. The increased license 
fees amount to approximately $20,- 
000,000 additional revenue effective 


January I, 1952, and an additional | 


$8,000,000 effective January I, 1954. 


These higher fees were not collected | 


Truck Li- 


3/ 


ROUTE IT 


BURLINGTON 


Shippers have come to re- 


gard BURLINGTON as a 


symbol of fast, efficient 
transportation. 
Dependable, high-speed 


freight service from Chicago to 
such important places as: 
OMAHA 
LINCOLN 
SIGux® CATY. 
Des MOINES 
Sr. Louis 
Kansas CITy 
Sr. JOSEPH 
Sr. Pau 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DENVER 
CALIFORNIA 


PaciFIc NORTHWEST 


H. F. KOENIG, (reneral Agent 
L. R. SCHRAMM, General Freight Agent 
105 W. Adams St. — WA 2-2345 
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at the first of the year pending the 
Supreme Court’s ruling on the con- 
stitutionality of the law. However, 
truckers were notified that they 
would be billed for the higher rate, 
retroactive to January 1, 1952, 
when and if the law was upheld. 
An injunction against collection of 
the higher fees was issued by the 
Sangamon County Circuit Court 
last fall when Judge Clem Smith 
declared the law confiscatory, arbi- 
trary and discriminatory. If the op- 
ponents of the law ask the Supreme 
Court for a rehearing, there may 
not be a final ruling before May. 


¢ Increased Demurrage Charges 
Suspended on Tank Cars —The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
issued an order excluding tank cars 
from the penalty demurrage charges 
imposed under Service Order No. 
865. During the period of suspen- 
sion, March 1, 1952 to May 31, 
1952, normal tariff demurrage 
charges will be assessed for deten- 
tion of tank cars. The expiration 
date of three other Service Orders 
has been extended to May 31, 1952. 
They are Nos. 867 restricting the 


use of trap and ferry cars, and 870 
and 871 restricting the free time on 
freight cars at ports. 


e New Parcel Post Regulations 
Boost Express Business — The law 
which became effective January I, 
1952, reducing the size and weight 
restrictions on parcel post packages 
mailed between first class post of- 


fices is believed by the Rade 
press Agency to be the contributin, 
factor for the increased volume o 
express business during January 
Preliminary reports indicate tha 
during the month there was an ip 
crease of 10 per cent in the numbe 
of express shipments and a rise o 
17.4 per cent in express revenue 
over January, 1951. 


40 Million Shameful Citizens! 


(Continued from page 32) 


face a terrible and an awesome chal- 
lenge. We must do something about 
it or accept a place in one of the 
most shameful chapters in history. 
This is the year when Americans 
need to show the world that there 
is strength and vitality in democra- 
cy. We need a tremendous vote to 
do that—the biggest vote ever. 
When the ballot was restored to 
West Germany after the defeat of 
Hitler, 78 per cent of the voters 
went to the polls. Having lived 
through a dictatorship and having 
recovered the right to elect their 
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public officials, they embraced thi 
opportunity wholeheartedly. W' 
Americans should be ashamed if wi 
produce less than an 80 per cer 
vote. 

Well, what steps are needed t 
achieve that result? Let’s start wit 
the average businessman. Here 
what he can do. He should decide 
to become acquainted with his part 
organization in his precinct. HH 
should volunteer to help in wha 
ever way he can. He should rim 
doorbells. He should make it hf 
responsibility to get out 10, 20, c 
50 voters on registration day, o 
primary day, and of course on ele 
tion day. There is no businessma 
in the nation whose stature an 
dignity will not be enhanced if 
serves in the role of a modern Pau 
Revere! Nor is there a more in 
portant duty he can perform the: 
troubled days. 

Getting out the vote is hard wow 
and may be discouraging. You wv 
be told that just one vote is na 
important. That statement is ridic 
lous! In 1916 Charles Evans Hugh 
went to bed one November nigk 
confident he had been elected pres 
dent of the United States. But } 
reckoned without California. € 
almost a million votes cast in thi 
state, he lacked about 4,000 of 
majority. He thereby lost the sta: 
and the presidency. 

James G. Blaine in 1884 lost Ne 
York state by only 1,100 votes ar 
with it the presidency. Each ar 
every vote is important and, o» 
vote can be decisive. A Chicago cy 
ganization, Americans Will Vot 
Inc., provides these cases: 

“Thomas Jefferson was electe 
president by just one vote in th 
Electoral College. So was Jor 
Quincy Adams. Rutherford — 4 
Hayes was elected president by j 
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‘vote. His election was contested 
referred to an electoral commis- 
n. Again he won by a single 
e. The man who cast that decid- 
vote for President Hayes was a 
yer from Indiana who was 
cted to Congress by the margin 
just one vote. That one vote 
$ cast by a client of his who, 
ugh desperately ill, insisted on 
2 taken to the polls to cast that 
e vote.” 


ome may say that they have not 
d the opportunity to inform 
mselves of the issues and candi- 
tes. You might tell them that at 
other time in American history, 
is country faced a terrible crisis. 
that time there were no radios 
television sets or telegraphic 
otographs, no automobiles or air- 
iditioned auditoriums, or public 
dress systems, no air mail or 
eekly news magazines, or motion 
tures. Despite those handicaps 
| communication and public en- 
htenment the people of 


ected Abraham Lincoln. 


‘Mental Morphine” 


Many of those advantages are 
ed today not for the purpose of 
lightening the citizens, but for 
ite an opposite purpose, to dull 


ther than brighten their minds. | 


ey are used as a sort of mental 

rphine to persuade us to escape 
day's realities and responsibilities. 
st us hope that in 1952 they will 
> used to arouse and assist a peo- 
€, too long quiescent, to righteous 
eon. 
Some may question the need for 
big vote this year. Some will say: 

e have gotten along before, 
wven’t we, on small votes.” But 


; 


a before in history have we had 


| meet a challenge such as now | 
ces us. Millions of people all over | 
frankly skeptical of | 


| 
‘e world are 


merica’s ideals and aims, its ex- 
essed intentions, its power, its 
yility to make decisions and its de- 
re for peace. 

To much of the world Americans 
ve a colossal lie. When only 24 
illion out of 90 million voters sup- 
ort our national government, Wwe 
ve substance to the foreign belief 
sat we do not live democracy, but 
ily talk it. There is no use spend- 
ig billions of dollars for bolster- 


ing democracy abroad, when here at 
home we set such a frightful ex- 
ample of democracy at work. 

A whopping, enormous vote next 
November, I am certain, will throw 
as much caution into Moscow as 
any atom bomb. 

Today, as we look into the years 
ahead, we see them filled with con- 
flict and struggle. Relentless, un- 
compromising hostility between the 
communist world and the free may 
be our destiny for many long years. 
There is no escaping the truth that 
free society is on trial. 


1860 | 
nd, became acquainted with, and 
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In our national life we have faced 
four great crises — the first when the 
nation was born, the second when it 
was preserved, the third when it 
came of age, and now when its ma- 
turity is tested. 

In Washington’s day we prayed 
for life; in Lincoln’s day we prayed 
for union; in the two World Wars 
we prayed for strength. Now hardly 
risen, we should fall to our knees 
again to ask God’s help for the 
moral resolution required to meet 
our awesome responsibility as. to- 
day’s chief maker of world history. 


Cash Jor your VOLE Machinery! 


PHONE YArds 7-5800 


INT 


Machinery 


Why let unused machinery take up 
space and cost you money? Turn 
over your metal-working machines 
to us at an excellent price. 

Check your idle equipment today. 
Give us a description and we will 
reply promptly with an offer. Act 
now! 


Write, Wire or Phone 


ERSTATE. 


Ca., Inc. 


1443 W. PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
A Single Machine to an Entire Plant Bought or Liquidated 
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THE SAINT PAUL COMPANIES 


The St. Pau! Fire & Maries Co., which estab- 
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He e714 been represented by Moore, Case, 
& Hubbard 
mote, the St. Paul-Mercury 


in the Chicago 
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electrons 


AT WORK 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY! 
IN 


POWER TUBES 
TRANSFORMERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
METERS 
RESISTORS 
RELAYS 
SWITCHES 
CONTROLS 


And Hundreds of Other 
Electronic Products — 


all in stock at W-J for 
immediate shipment 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR 
ALL INDUSTRY 
Write for New 1952 Catalog 


WALKER- 


JIMIESON, inc. 


Chicago 12, III. 
6-2525 


311 S. Western Ave., 


Phone CAnal 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »* Multigraphing 
Planographing » Multilith 
Addressing »* Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarbom 2-1891 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


RUBBER STAMPS 
ONE DAY SERVICE 


NATIONAL RUBBER STAMP CO. 
3131 N. Clark = BUckingham 1-6523 


om 
ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


New Products 


| Plastic Sports Car 


Three manufacturers have re- 
cently announced interesting new 


uses for plastics. Glasspar Company 


| of Costa Mesa, Calif., has begun 
| commercial production of a “low- 
| cost” sports car auto body made of 


Company, 


inch 


versible 


fl 


| turer, with a pipe outlet or a sump 


dent-proof and_ rust-proof Vibrin 
polyester plastic and layers of glass 
fiber. The custom-designed body 
sells for $650 and must be mounted 
by the purchaser on a chassis pur- 
chased separately. Only one body 
design is available now for a_ 100- 
wheelbase frame, but other 
body designs to fit frames of vari- 
ous sizes are to be added in the fu- 
ture. 


New Chrome Cleaner 


A liquid cleaner that removes 


| rust and corrosion from chrome and 


stainless steel has been introduced 
by S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis. The liquid is poured 


_on a soft cloth and rubbed on metal 


until it is cleared of rust and other 
foreign matter. 


Double Edge Cutter 


A mill type bolt cutter with re- 
blades which thereby 
double the life of the tool has been 
developed by Manco Manufacturing 
Bradley, Wl. The ca- 
pacity of the new cutter is half- 
inch diameter bolts or 34-inch steel 
rods. The drop forged steel handles 
are guaranteed against breakage. 


Plastic Swimming Pool 


The Bilnor Corporation has hit 
the market with another new plas- 
tic item, this one a 27 by 13 foot 
swimming pool, ranging in depth 
from three to five feet. To install 
the pool you dig a hole of the same 
dimensions, insert 2x4s in each cor- 
ner to anchor the pool and then the 
sides, with lengths of pipe slipped 
through the seams, drop over 2x6s 
that circle the pool. It can be 
drained, according to the manufac- 


COMMERC: 


pump, and if tears develop they ca‘ 
be vulcanized. The pool, priced a 
$275, is said to be so durable it caz 
be left out in all weather. Bilna 
is at 53 Grand Ave., Maspeth, Loni 
IslandseNieyY- 


Accident Preventer 


“Safe-T-Bath” is the name give 
a spray for bathtubs that is said t 
reduce the likelihood of, slippini 
and also to destroy fungus orgari 
isms such as “athlete’s foot.” Th 
product is simply sprayed on a dr. 
tub or shower stall floor and az 
lowed to set five minutes. Manu 
factured by. the Lien Chemice 
Company, it is distributed by Safd 
T-Brand Sales Company, P.O. Bor 
672, Evanston, III. 


Super-Tough Plastic 


A British firm, Molded Compo 
nents Ltd., has developed a lighi 
weight plastic material said to bl 
one-fifth the weight of steel and ye 
half as strong as steel. Calle 
“Jabroc,” it is said to be test-ap| 
proved for aircraft propellors, pres 
tools, instrument panels, doors, goll 
club heads, and wood-wind instru 
ments. The. manufacturer is ai 
Croydon, Surrey, England. 


Rapid Endorser 


A high speed endorser capable o« 
endorsing, dating and stacking 
27,000 checks an hour with auta 
matic feed attachment has been im 
troduced by Cummins-Chicage 
Corp., 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave: 
Chicago, Ill. The company report 
that bank tests indicate that the 
“Super 270” model endorses check! 
nearly four times faster than any 
other endorser. It is operated by : 
1/12 horsepower motor on as littl 
as 90 volts. 


Super Blade Gauge 


An intricate testing machine tha 
simultaneously checks 18 to 2¢ 
points on a jet turbine blade foi 
thickness, tilt, contour and angle 


\ 
->* 
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d at the same time checks the set- 
ig of the blade on its mounting 
s been developed by the Sheffield 
yrp., Dayton, Ohio. The versatile 
ter does away with the time-con- 

ing job of checking jet blades 
th as many as 11 different gauges 
conventional style. The machine 
commodates blades varying up to 
inch in width, height or contour. 


‘reen Whitener 


The Radiant Manufacturing 
rp. has developed a process, called 
erma-White,” which is guaranteed 
retain the whiteness and reflec- 
re qualities of glass-beaded_ pro- 
ction screen fabrics for at least 
) years. The fabric coating is said 
be washable, and flame and mil- 
w proof. The manufacturer is at 
27 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 8. 


Profit-Sharing Trust 


(Continued from page 15) 


that in ten years the average par- 
cipant in a well-administered trust 
n expect to see the equivalent of 
yproximately three years salary ac- 
Baulate to his credit. This is 
oney which otherwise would in 
rge measure have gone in taxes 
ther corporate or personal. 

A glance at published facts regard- 
g several plans is also indicative: 


5 
Average 
Total Credits 
rm. Numbers Market per 
‘ame Enrolled Value person 
farorola 2 _--___- 5,287 $10,552,794 . $1,958 


enode Steel 
|Strapping —. 794 
Taterials 

Service Corp. 200* 
ola Electric 

0, aoe 127 190,500 1,500 


2,820,418 23004 


1,000,000 5,000 


*Figures for 1950 year-end. 1951 audit 
complete but both number of partici- 
ants and market value of fund are under- 
ood to show substantial increases. 

he foregoing figures reflect varia- 
ions in size and rate of growth. 
There is no single form of profit- 
haring trust. Each trust agreement 
hould be “tailored” to fit the indi- 
‘idual situation by an attorney 
amiliar with trust agreements as 
vell as Bureau of Internal Revenue 
equirements. ‘There are, however, 
ertain key points observed in most 
»f these. trusts: 
4. Credits in the trust usually are 
et up in proportion to total com- 
yensation. (This applies equally to 
tockholder employes) 
b. Plans provide for a “vesting 
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and Efficient Operation. 


ment Motors and Parts — 


time - money — worry 


© Most Types and Sizes Available for Immediate Delivery 
from Our Warehouse. 


© A Liberal Warranty. © A Wide Variety of Types and 
Sizes. © Nationwide Service Facilities with Replace- 


When You Need Them—Where You Need Them. 


Waukegan Branch: Interstate Electrical Supply Co. 


WAGNER 


quality 


MOTORS 


STANDARDIZE 
ON WAGNER 
MOTORS 


e dependable 
e versatile 
e trouble-free 


When you stand- 
ardize on Wagner 
Motors—you get the 
advantages of a 
liberal warranty .. - 
of nationwide service 
facilities, with re- 
placement motors and 
parts available from 
25 Wagner-owned 
Service Branches and 
more than 650 
Authorized Service 
Stations. You can 
choose from a wide 
variety of types 

and sizes (from 1/125 
to 400 hp). 


© Improved Engineering Features that Assure Long Life 


For the most complete 
stock of electrical 
goods in the Chicago 
Area—Phone 


SEeley 8-3500 


EFENGEE ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


965 W. CHICAGO AVENUE * CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
915 Glen Flora °* Ontario 1194 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


‘| NEvada 8-4100 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


Fe ia I cana ear a eae 


Fine 
ALUMINUM AND 
ZINC ALLOY DIE CASTINGS 


Efficiently and Carefully 
Produced to Your Requirements 


xk  Prumpt * 


k x Yuendly x * 


Dependable Serice 


On, any quantity--at proven economical 
prices. Send blueprints, samples, or ask 


for representative fo call. 


CHICAGO WHITE METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
5235 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Phone NAtional 2-4040 
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SUBCONTRACT WORK WANTED 


5 a. F S 
SUPERSTRONG boxes and 
crates are just what the name implies 
—tough sturdy shipping containers 
built to protect your products from 
the worst of weather or the roughest 
of handling. They have stood the 
test in peace and war for nearly a 
century, and the valuable experi- 
ence gained in this long period 
represents the extra something you 


obtain when you specify \ 


SUPERSTRONG. 


If you have defense con- 
tracts or subcontracts, you will be 
interested to know that our facil- 
ities and equipment enable us to 
comply fully with Government 
packaging specifications. Contact us 
for full information on domestic or 
export shipping containers. 


RATHBORNE, 


CONTAINERS 


WIREBOUND BOXES ond CRATES 
WOODEN BOXES and CRATES 
CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 

BEVERAGE CASES 
STARCH TRAYS PALLETS 


HAIR AND: RIDGWAY BOX CO. 


1440 WEST list PLACE + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE © 121 NO. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Available For Sub-Contracts 


@ METAL STAMPING 
e TOOLS & DIES © MACHINISTS 
@ GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 


@ TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


GEORGE COSTELLO 


GLASS Co. 


LOOP GLAZIERS 

523 S. DEARBORN ST. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HArrison 7-1419 


Contract Manufacturing 
Presses to 350 Tons 


e STAMPING 
DRAWING 
FORMING 
SPRAYING 
WELDING 


Aluminum Fabrication 


Can Meet Government 
Specifications 


BISHOP 7- 
2700 
2501 W. 24th St. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


SCREW MACHINE: 


PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand 
Screw Machines 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 
Capacity Up to 2144” 

All Secondary Operations Such as 
Milling - Drilling - Tapping, Etc. 


LIGHT MANUFACTURING and 
ASSEMBLY WORK 


1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 


METAL BOXES — CABINETS — CHASSIS! 
DISPLAYS —- STAMPINGS — BRAKES 


All facilities for small run or, 
quantity production. 

SPOT AND ARC WELDING 
GENERAL METAL SPECIALTY CO. 
4103 W. Lake Street 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
KEdzie 3-5912 - 13 


ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


; 
4 
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e years before the employe has 
le to his full interest in the trust. 
he leaves during this period, he 
rfeits his interest which auto- 
atically accrues to the benefit of 


wn turnover, especially among 
nior executives. 


ry, and equitable in result. The 


all employes, or 80 per cent of all 


ay be excluded.) 


nd for maximum return and 
pital growth rather than dollar 
ability alone. In_ practice this 
eans that profit-sharing trusts may 
roperly invest for a return of four 
er cent to five per cent. All invest- 


al payment of $10,000 for 30 
ars grows illustrates the impor- 
nce of a higher return in increas- 
g principal of the trust and there- 
re the ultimate benefits. 


Interest Total Value 

3% ee $490,096 225 
314% See pe 34,004 Ss 
4% 583,283 
Viet = 0378232 
5% 697,607 

55 % 764,194 

6% 838,016 

614% - 919,892 


early the powerful effect upon 
Itimate benefits of this privilege of 
= tax-free income. It 
s; commonly said that each 14 per 
ent of added income makes pos- 
ble an increase of five to six per 
ent in the ultimate benefits. 

e. Retirement benefits may ordi- 
arily be paid out to the individual 
F a lump sum subject to tax as 
ng term capital gain only, or the 
ull amount may be converted into 


: paid-up annuity. In the latter | 


ase the proceeds are subject to in- 
Lae tax as received. A recent rul- 
ng of the Wage Stabilization 
3oard, similar to one in effect dur- 
ng World War II, provides that, 
xcept in case of death, no lump 
um payments may be made. Pay- 
nents must be extended over a pe- 
iod of ten years. 

f. Actuarial tables are not re- 


riod” (waiting) of from one to | 


1 remaining employes. This cuts | 


c. Plan must be non-discrimina- | 


igible employes must be enrolled. 
Pemporary or part-time employes | 


d. Since no fixed sum is guaran- | 
ed at a specific time the trustee | 
ay invest accumulations in the | 


w states that at least 70 per cent | 


ent income is tax free. The fol- | 
wing table showing how an an- | 


It is important to understand | 


aS 
CO 


SPECIALISTS 


in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 
11“ deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 


84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 
Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


LONG SPAN — STRAIGHT SIDEWALL 


No Pitas 
Classified “B’’ 
Materials 


40’ x 35’ Bays 
15’ or 18’ Clear Height 


Here’s the Answer to the Need for 


Fast, Low Cost Production Space 


ENGINEERED for modern production methods. Wider, 
roomier bays provide ample room for operations like 
palletizing. 


FLEXIBLE — any width, any length in multiples of 40’ HIGHER—WIDER — Flexible. Any ar- 
by 35’. ‘ A rangement of windows and doors in 
LONGER LASTING — requires the minimum of mainte- end-walls or sidewalls is possible. 


nance. You get the permanence of steel. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — ready to move into in as 
little as 90 days. 


Standard Quonsets from 20’ also Available 


QUONSET SALES, Inc. 


Distributed by: Chicago Steel Structures 
332 S. Michigan ¢* Chicago 4 ¢ HArrison 7-6539 


\. J. BOYNTON 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 
Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


WE BUY RAP 


SC INDUSTRIAL 


METAL - ALL KINDS 
COPPER - BRASS - ALUMINUM - BRONZE 
ALLOYS - ETC. 


TOP PRICES °* CITY WIDE 
MR. MELVIN 
Single Load or Car Load 


TeA*y lio r29 25 12126 


N. LEAVITT 


ETA Ls 


x 


SHIPPERS BAG 
SUPPLY CO. 


345 W. 42nd Place 


TO BETTER SERVE YOU WE 
SUGGEST THAT YOU CALL US. 


BURLAP — COTTON 
and 
MULTI-WALL PAPER SACKS 


MAILING & PARTS BAGS 
Carried in Stock 
MEMBER OF 
Chicago Association of Credit Men 
National Bag & Burlap Dealers Asy’n 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


Call KEnwood 8-2900 


quired for a_ profit-sharing trust. 
Three or more trustees chosen from 
within the organization can ad- 
minister the plan. Professional in- 
vestment management can be had 
through the use of selected invest- 
ment company shares or by the ap- 
pointment of a corporate trustee, a 
bank, for example. 

It is possible to use a combina- 
tion of pension and profit-sharing 
plans to excellent advantage under 


certain conditions. 

Older employes nearing retire- 
ment may prefer pension plans 
which promise certain payments, 


whereas younger ones may _ prefer 
the greater ultimate benefits which 
may accrue from a_ profit-sharing 
trust. To meet this problem the law 
provides for combination plans. 

For example, if an influential 
group of older employes opposed a 
profit-sharing trust because they 
planned to retire before they could 
earn its full benefits, a pension plan 
could be set up covering this group, 
while younger employes could en- 
roll in a profit-sharing trust. 

Such a trust also has advantages 
in cases where a company already 
has an insured pension plan but 
the unions are pressing for added 


COMMERCE 


under it. The compan) 
willing to go along, bw 
to assume the added fixe« 
charges which will result. Thi 
problem can be met by establishin1 
a profit-sharing trust with its flexs 
ble cost status in addition to th} 
existing pension plan. When thn 
is done, the Internal Revenue Cod 
permits contributions up to 25 pe 
cent of total payroll of covered emp 
ployes as a business expense. Thi 
25 per cent maximum applies to thl 


benefits 
may be 
hesitates 


total corporate contribu tion for 
both pension and __ profit-sharini 
trust. 


Experience has shown that thi 
profit-sharing trust, in addition t 
providing tax relief, can have az 
excellent effect on employe morale 
making each employe cost ant 
profit conscious. By its use, ent 
ployes are given a visibly growins 
stake in the success of the busines: 

Since a part of the accumulatioc 
in profit-sharing trusts is usually ii 
vested in common stocks, employe 
are also given a broad stake in bus: 
ness. Profit-sharing trusts thus caz 
materially extend the “peoples capy 
talism” which is the American fre 


enterprise system’s strongest buy 
wark against socialism. 
X-rays: An Inside Story 
(Continued from page 21) 
projected on the screen, and 


Now industrial X-ray machines vary 
from low voltage units about the 
size of a filing cabinet to the 
24,000,000-volt Betatron capable of 
piercing 15 inches or more of steel. 
And X-ray equipment manufactur- 
ers have seen the demand for their 
industrial units, formerly low vol- 
ume items, suddenly skyrocket. 

Here’s the way this comparatively 
new servant of modern industry 
works. 

Whenever cathode rays, which are 
streams of swiltly moving electrons, 
are stopped by atoms of matter, X- 
rays are generated. X-rays differ 
from ordinary light only in that 
they have a shorter wave length 
and thus can penetrate materials 
that block the passage of ordinary 
light. 

There are many ways in which 
industry now makes use of this 
phenomenon. When the object to 
be examined is placed between the 
X-ray machine and a_ fluorescent 
screen, its internal structure can be 


visual examination made on_ thi 
spot. That’s fluoroscopy, the teck 
nique used in medicine for the ex 
amination of lungs, heart, gastra 
intestinal tract, and to determin 
the presence of fractures. 

There is evidence that the fira 
industrial applieation of fluoroscor} 
occurred in an orange grove afte 
a killing frost. The grower installes 
a conveyor belt, placed ht 
oranges on it, and fluoroscope: 
them to determine whether or na 
they were frozen. In checking fru: 
with X-rays, damaged areas sho: 
up as light spots on the screer 
while perfect fruit looks almo: 
solid. 

Fluoroscopes have come a_ lon 
way since then. Now plastics au 
examined to ascertain the locatio 
and condition of metal or plast: 
inserts and wires. Cooking utensi: 
are fluoroscoped to detect flaws, < 
well as flat irons and rubber heel 
Cereal and candy and sausage con 


-. 


e 
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mies check their packaged prod- 
cts to make sure they do not con- 
in grit or other foreign particles. 
ans of baby food are inspected, 
: only for foreign particles, but 


Bix 
1 


SUIT | 


nt 
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so to detect cans which are not 
mpletely filled. 

The industrial fluoroscope . has 
ren invaded the field of sports. 
he spherical core inside a golf 
Il] must be in perfect balance to 
void lopsided flight. Golf ball man- 
acturers depend on X-rays to sep- 
ate the good from the bad. 
‘More often an object is placed 
ainst a photographic plate and 
‘rays are projected through it. 
he rays blacken the plate where 


| = SG ~<A Ste 
le a: 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
SHEET STEEL 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 


HUNT A RR 


HOT ROLLED STRIP HOT ROLLED PICKLED 

eg rough. Sega H.R. PICKLED STRIP AUTO BODY 

ite outline where they can't. 

hat’s industrial radiography. In SEE ee ROUND EDGING 

dition to recording fine detail, GALVANIZED SHEETS 
nis procedure furnishes a lasting TIN MILL BLACK PLATE BLACK & GALVANIZED 
ference. X-ray inspection of this HOT ROLLED ANNEALED PIPE & TUBING 

Meee oat requirement of WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK 

e Air Force. Sometimes they want 

e manufacturer to send the X-ray = 
icture along with the product he HA market 1-046] = 
anufactures. It’s specified in naval = 
ntracts. High pressure steam pipes = 
r ships and hulls of ships are rou- 2400 W. MADISON STREET = 
nuely radiographed. The battle- STMT 


hip Missouri, for example, has 
een X-rayed from the steel plates 


oe" FBEG CAN BE CONTROLLED 


Versatility of X-rays 


Engine crankshafts and electrical 
Excelsior Bins 


ssemblies, hydraulic cylinders, auto- Fire Extinguishers eo eer ens 

obile pistons, bearings for Diesel Paint Spray Booths ne Cone 

ngines, all come under the search- Thinner Vaults Se aonts 

g examination of industrial radi- Sprinkle: aie leeee aries 

graphy. Rubber tires undergo Fire Dee, Dust “No Smoking’ 

adiography to reveal internal NEL Lighting Signs 

reaks. Building brick has been Explosion Proof Connection eee ae ae 

-rayed to determine whether the Switches Many nee pa 

racks that appeared in a bad lot Fire Protective Pain SONY ects Ex penionta 


in Fire Prevention 


ccurred during the brick drying 
wr in its firing. Coal is radiographed 
o determine its foreign mineral con- 


ime Lelephione poles are examined _ Fire Protection In One Package For 

0 discover rot, knots, wormholes, ——— © Hospitals ¢ Industrial Plants ores ce 
1 y Office, = ‘orie 

racks. Each bazooka shipped to Y stole oe pee Seen ee 

,orea has been carefully checked a . @ Churches mercial Buildings @ Dwellings 


NX. Three industrial units Satisfactory Installation Guaranteed Out of Town Business Solicited 
ny X-rays. 

vorked constantly during the con- ore: Use Our Centralized Service 

truction of Boulder Dam, testing ti A 7 : 4 8 9 3 

‘very inch of 75 miles of welds in See @ 

hat monumental undertaking. : 


X-rays work hand in hand with 
he railroads in their endless fight 


\ 
P & G SERVICE CORP. i 


o maintain a high standard of ee Display Room 175 W. Jackson 
afety. The contacts on relays used 
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for signalling, for example, musi 
not have a tendency to weld closed: 
even when subjected to an abnor 
mal load such as a lightning surge 
So the mixture of carbon and silve 
in the contacts is X-rayed to se 
that these two elements are prop 
erly mixed for maximum efficiency: 
X-rays also inspect railroad tan 
cars, crossings and frogs, and hig 
power locomotives. 

Industrial radiography is ne 
stranger in the law courts. Not long 
ago two manufacturers of vacuun 
type lids for coffee jars were in 
volved in a patent infringemen 
suit. A series of X-ray shots of the 
cross-section construction of the 
caps enabled the courts to deter 
mine whether one’s patent had aa 
tually been infringed. 


“Non-Destructive” Tests 


But industrial radiography’s great 
est contribution to industry haz 
been in the foundry. In_ talking 
about X-ray techniques to a fou 
dryman, you often hear X-ray re 
ferred to as a ‘non-destructive’ 
means of testing. Before the adven: 
of X-rays, the only way to be sur 
a casting was sound was to section 
it, Saw it apart, or give it as mucl: 
rough treatment as the fertile mind 
of foundrymen could think off 
They smashed their castings with 
sledge hammers. With an electr 
magnet they lifted two-foot stee 
balls 50 feet into the air over th 
casting to be tested and then shu 
off the current. The subsequen: 
crash was a fearful thing, and prox 
vided unlimited casting fragment! 
for study. But unfortunately the rex 
sult of these tests was alwavs tha 
destruction of test castings. The use 
of X-rays in modern foundries has 
eliminated much of this type o: 
testing. 

To a foundry’s X-ray technicians 
the various spots, lines, or darkenec 
areas that show up on films have 
special meanings. Unwanted mai 
terials in a casting, such as sand ot 
ladle lining, appear as dark area: 
on radiographs. Shrinkage, the bug) 
aboo of the foundrymen, appears a: 
a jagged, darkened area inside < 
casting. Misruns, caused by the fail 
ure of molten metal to fill a sectior 
of a casting, show up as prominen’ 
darkened areas of differing size 
with a well-defined smooth outline 


Not only do X-rays insure + 
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ality of foundry work, they aid 
mendously in the development 
_ techniques. eliarall castings are 
rayed; the discontinuities which 
ow up are studied, and the tech- 


que changed to correct the de- 
(CLS. 


Perhaps the most spectacular con- 
ibution of X-rays to industry is 
e diffraction unit, which enables 
user to look into the structure 
matter more deeply than he 
uld with a microscope. Diffraction 
accomplished by passing a fine 
am of X-rays through a crystal. 
hile industrial radiography de- 
cts mechanical faults, diffraction 
aches into the very heart of mat- 
r. by revealing the arrangement 
the atoms and molecules. Since 
€ patterns of molecular arrange- 
ent of all substances differ, to the 
acticed diffractionist’s eye the ar- 
ngement of molecules in a steel 
loy is as different from those in 
iron casting as are the finger- 
rints of two individuals. 


By standard techniques one can 
fer to a library of X-ray diffrac- 
on data and identify each ma- 
rial. The American Society for 
esting Materials publishes a card 
dex file, on which appear the va- 
ous patterns. 


X-ray Diffraction 


It was 25 years after the discov- 
ry of X-rays before diffraction was 
eady for practical application. 
nce it appeared on the scene, it 
oceeded to do a fast job of aid- 
ig in the development of a host of 
a products. Nylon, safety glass, 
astics, synthetic rubber, cellulose 
-none would have been possible 
ithout the aid of diffraction. Ny- 
n, for example, was developed 
ter intensive study of its fiber 
aracteristics through X-ray diffrac- 
on. Diffraction also provides the 
uly sure test of the fundamental 
lations between natural and syn- 
1etic rubber. 

| Another aid to industry, in solv- 
1g the problem of penetrating 
arough solid objects to discover 
hat they look like inside is the 
amma ray. The principle of 
amma ray inspection is exactly the 
ume as that of X-ray, but instead 
f using a machine to generate 
“rays, gamma rays are produced 
y a small radium capsule. The ad- 
antage of gamma radiography lies 


in its portability. It is possible to 
put a radium capsule inside a cy- 
lindrical casting, for example, and 
check the entire casting at once by 
placing films all around the outside 
of it. Gamma rays offer the perfect 
solution in inspecting a ship at an- 
chor. One of its greatest disadvan- 
tages is its relative slowness com- 
pared with X-ray equipment. 


Potent Cobalt-60 


Cobalt-60, which performs the 
same function as radium, also pro- 
ducing gamma rays, is a radioactive 
isotope made available by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It’s the 
newest thing in the X-ray industry. 
Four cobalt wafers, each 14 inch 
thick and one inch square, are ca- 
pable of producing as much radia- 
tion as $26,000,000 worth of ra- 
dium. Like X-rays, the gamma rays 
emerge from their source in all di- 
rections with equal intensity. So, 
although Cobalt-60 itself is quite 
inexpensive, like X-rays it requires 
costly shielding which detracts some- 
what from its economy appeal. 

X-ray, today one of industry’s 
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valuable workers, still de- 
mands respectful handling. Its in- 
sidious rays murdered many of the 
early radiologists. Excessive expo- 
sure to the rays produces a cumula- 
tive biological effect and ultimately 
damages the tissues of the human 
body. Biggest danger is from the 
effects of stray radiation, or scat- 
tered X-rays. Since the effect is cu- 
mulative, damage to the tissues 
caused by scattered radiation builds 
up gradually and may not show up 
in the victim for years. 


most 


Lead and concrete are the best 
means of blocking the scattering 
of these rays. That is why in an 
X-ray installation there is either a 
completely lead-lined control booth, 
or sometimes, both the object to be 
X-rayed and the X-ray tube itself 
are completely inclosed in a shield- 
ed room. 

It took a long time to tame X- 
rays for industry. ‘They were stub- 
born, hard to handle, expensive, 
and dangerous. But it’s been worth 
the trouble. Much of the guesswork 
is gone from manufacturing — 
thanks to X-rays. 
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protective measure, management 


mak- 


In a small fight club the fans were dis- 
gusted with the lack of action in the 
ring. The two battlers did nothing but 
circle each other, with no punches being 
thrown. A forbidding silence mounted in 
the arena. Then — 

“Hit him now, yuh bum,” a spectator 
called, “you got the wind with yuh!” 


Just as a small-town butcher was ex- 
plaining the merits of a roast to a Cus- 
tomer, a woman rushed in and _ inter- 
rupted him. 

“Give me a half pound of cat meat — 
quick!” she ordered. Then she turned to 
the first customer and said: “I hope you 
don’t mind my being served ahead of 
you.” 

“Oh, no,” shrugged the first woman, 
“not if you’re as hungry as all that.” 


A candidate for sheriff called on a min- 
ister to ask support at the coming elec- 
tion. 

“Before I decide,” said the minister, 
“let me ask a question. Do you partake of 
intoxicating beverages?” 

“Before I reply,” said the candidate, 
cautiously, “is this an inquiry or an invi- 
tation?” 


Scientist: “From our studies we find 
that other planets may not be able to 
support life.” 

Hard-working Business Man: “It 
exactly easy on this one either.” 


isn’t 


Judge: “You admit that you stole eggs 
from this store. Have you any excuse?” 

Accused: “Yes, I took them by mistake, 
Your Honor.” 

Judge: “How is that?” 

Accused: “I thought they were fresh.” 


Officer: “Are you happy now that you're 
in the Navy?” 

Boot: “Yes, sir.” 
Officer: “What were you before you got 
into the Navy?” 

Boot: “Much happier.” 


Johnny: “Dad, it says here that a cer- 
tain man was a financial genius. What 
does that mean?” 

Dad: “That he could earn money faster 
than his family could spend it.” 


Sandy joined a golf club, and was told 
by the professional that if his name was 
on his golf balls and they were lost, they 
would be returned to him when found. 

“Good,” said the Scot, “put my name 
on this ball.” The pro did so. 

“Would you also put M.D. after it?” 
asked the new member. “I’m a doctor.” 
The pro obeyed. 

“Now just one more thing,’”” went on 
the Scot. “Can you squeeze ‘Hours 10 to 
3’ on as well?” 


A gangling young man walked up to 
the clerk of the court and announced that 
he wanted a marriage license. 

“Certainly,” said the clerk. 
the bride-elect?” 

“What d’ya mean, bride-elect?” asked the 
young man. “There warn’t no election — 
the gal appointed herself.” 


“Where’s 


Television is becoming 
every night the same old thing — beauti- 
ful girls. 


monotonous;’ 


“Judge, I don’t know what to do.” 

“Why, how’s that?” 

“Well, I swore to tell the truth, bu 
every time I try, some lawyer objects.” 


“We've been married a year and neve 
quarrel. If a difference of opinion arise 
and I’m right, my husband gives in.” 

“But what if he’s right?” 

“That has never occurred.” 


Mary was quite sure that she wanted t 
be a nurse until she reached the thir 
grade. In the middle of that year sh 
submitted to an appendectomy. After sei 
ing a close-up of the duties of a nurs: 
she made another decision. “I believe’ 
she said, “that I will just be a plai 
woman like my mother.” 


“T never said I didn’t like her,” a won 
an defended herself. “I merely remarke 
that all the polish she had was on hé¢ 
fingernails.” 


“My boy,” said the successful man led 
turing his son on the importance 
thrift, “when I was your age I carria 
water for a gang of bricklayers.” 

“I’m proud of you, father,” answer 
the boy. “If it hadn’t been for your plue 
and perseverance, I might have had 
do something of that sort myself.” 
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